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| THE DOCTOR'S MIXTURE. 


—o~—. 
BOOK I. 
CHAPTER XXIX. A DISCOVERY. 

Arter the banquet was over the party 
broke up. There was a great deal to see, 
all about. Firstly, the Lovers’ Leap, high 
up yonder. Then the Pagoda, on which 
Lord Shipton delivered a sort of speech. 
“The poor creatures from the village, with 

their harmless junketings, you know. I 
| thought it was a cruel thing that they 

could not enjoy themselves in their own 
| innocent way; so I got this little pavilion 
| knocked up, under which they could have 
their beer and pipes, and tea, and be out 
| of the sun.” The Doctor listened to this 
piece of philanthropy: then explained to 
his neighbours with exquisite enjoyment 
that this was “all a speculation,” and that 
his lordship levied a regular tax of two- 
pence a head on all those who availed 
themselves of the shelter, or of the dining- 
tables provided, and made an uncommonly 
good thing out of it at the end of the year. 
Lord Shipton had, in fact, developed the 
whole place very ingeniously and commer- 
cially: he had had various doubtful objects of 
interest labelled and ticketed the “ Abbot’s 
Walk,” &c.; and had, in fact, as the Doctor 
said, “ turned it into a sort of Cremorne.” 

Accordingly, the officers and some of 
| the ladies “ scattered about,’”’ and went to 
| examine these various objects of interest 

‘in that dreamy, pleasant vein, which suc- 

t eceds to one of the early entertainments 

of this sort. The Doctor and Mr. Webber, 

with other gentlemen, remained pleasantly 
disposed on the grass, getting ready fairly 
| to enjoy themselves, the Doctor in full 
pone as he said himself, “ blazing and 
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wound up, and running over with oil !” 
drawing them all about him in a happy 
group. The hours went by in one of the 
most enjoyable days, the colonel said, he 
had ever spent; and now evening was 
coming on. 

Suddenly the Doctor jumped up, and 


looked round him. “ Where are my girls ? 
Halloo! what does this mean? Time to 
be getting the party together. This won’t 
do!” With a sort of uneasiness, the 





Doctor insisted on going off to search for | 
his daughters, and with him went some of {j 


the officers, and Mr. Randall Morrison. 
“T hear they went off with your protegy, 
Mr. Morrison,”’ said the Doctor; “I tell 
you I don’t approve of that—no mother 
with them, you know! and though our 
friend Cecil is as nice - 

“ Who ?” said Mr. Morrison, in a marked 
way; “whom are you speaking of ?” 

“Oh, you’re a fine fellow to send over to 
look after the lord of the manor,” said the 





other, whose tongue had been freed by the | 
“not to | 


“royal fizzileers” of the morning, 
know his Christian name.” 

At this moment Polly made her appear- 
ance, coming suddenly round the corner 
with young Mr. Clarke. Polly’s face wore 
a pouting and excited look, a mystified and 
even distracted air. 

““Where’s Katey?” the Doctor cried, 
eagerly; “we have been looking for her 
everywhere !” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said his 
daughter, pouting. “She has chosen to 
lose her way with Mr. Leader, though I 
don’t see howshe could—the road is straight 
enough.” 

“This is a nice piece of business. I 
that have brought my children up to 
decency, and propriety, and modesty, to 
have such a thing said! Where is she, 
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sir?” turning to young Clarke. “ Show 
me the way. I'll not have a whisper, not a 
breath % 

The Doctor, in great agitation, hurried 
up the winding path, the others following, 
and after some minutes climbing along the 
by-ways, came upon the lost pair seated on a 
little bench. Katey was half rising, a scared 
look upon her face, the young man, with 
his face turned to hers, eagerly holding 
her dress, and speaking very earnestly. 
Both started as the others came up. 
Katey’s face was suddenly dyed with guilty 
blushes, as was also her companion’s. The 
Doctor seized her arm with a “ This is fine 
work !” and walked away down to where 
the carriages were getting ready. The 
picnic was breaking up. The Doctor 
treated the young man with the most cere- 
monious politeness; but his air was awfully 
stern and chilling. The colonel, officers, 
and Mr. Randall Morrison, soon learned 
the cause of this change, and the latter was 
coolly scornful to his friends on the matter. 
“Excellent: but far too much overdone !”’ 
And then the colonel giving him a seat 
home, he entertained that officer and others 
with a disquisition on the Leader family 
and its state. How they hoped soon to 
obtain a peerage or baronetcy, and were 
very great people. 

“Now this country-town practitioner is 
all very well, and an amusing fellow in his 
way. And nothing is more natural than 
that he should try and take in a young man 
of fortune for those clever daughters of 
his; but I, as Mrs. Leader’s brother, could 
hardly sanction such a thing.” 

The colonel said, of course not; and the 
others added that Peter was uncommon 
clever and scheming. For thus are these 
delightfully comic fellows invariably sacri- 
ficed on the first convenient altar. Their 
dearest claret and punch friends will sell 
them for a twopennyworth, as it were, or 
for some little appeal that flatters vanity. 

The barouche and greys trundled home, 
an almost funereal and guilty party. The 
Doctor was polite, but reserved, keeping 
his arms folded, and occasionally whistling 
in that attitude. The young man was 
silent and awed; while Polly, still glower- 
ing, darted almost fierce and passionate 
glances at her sister. At last they reached 
their own houses. The Doctor took leave 
of the young man ceremoniously, and whis- 
pering “I'll see you later,” followed his 
own daughters in. 

Then what a storm! He found Polly 
like a tragedy queen, tramping about the 











room, weeping — upbraiding — now in a 
burst of hysterical passion on the sofa, and 
sobbing, * Oh, the treachery! the mean, 
cowardly, deceitful, treachery of it!” Katey 
frightened, pale, and not able te speak. 

“Just step down with me to the study, 
Katey,” said the Doctor. 

“Not till she is exposed—her mean 
treachery exposed! Oh, but we'll be dis- 
graced! I'll publish it, and sid 

“ Whist! don’t make such a fool of 
yourself, or worse, make a row. Step 
down at once, Katey, and you stay there.” 
In the study, with quite a changed manner, 
and setting himself in his arm-chair, Peter 
said: ‘‘ Now, my pet, out with it all.” 

“ Indeed, papa, it was not my fault, as 
I hope for the sight of dear heaven,” 
and her devotional eyes went upwards. 
** And indeed, Peter, you might kill me this 
moment, if I had even a thought or sus- 
picion of it. Not but that I thought him 
a little odd sometimes; but, indeed a 
(Katey always laid stress on that second 
syllable, and a very pretty cadence it gave 
to her voice.) 

* Now,” said the Doctor, calmly, “ don’t 
think I’m angry with you, my pet: on 
the contrary; but tell all that happened— 
out of the face, as they say over there,” 
the Doctor’s fashion of alluding to his 
native country. 

“When we went away after dinner,” 
said Katey, obediently, “and began to 
ascend up to the Lovers’ Leap, I went on 
with him, and Polly was to follow behind, 
at a little distance, with Tom Clarke.” 

“What in the name of goodness,” the 
Doctor exclaimed, in wonder, “ was that 
for ?” 

Katey blushed. “Why, you see, Peter, 
it was my doing. And that is what makes 
me appear so mean and treacherous to her. 
I told her that I would talk to him of 
her, and tell him how she loved him, and 
thought of him, and dreamed of him, and 
was suited to him, when, oh,” and Katey 
burst into a flood of tears, “he did not 
mind what I was saying, not a word, but 
told me—that—that 2 

** Out with it, pet,” the Doctor said, com- 
placently. ‘ Don’t be afraid. I'll help you 
through. He told you that ali along he 
was after you, eh ?” 

“Oh, yes! it is terrible, isn’t it, Peter ?” 

“Not a bit of it! What’s there terrible? 
Heaven bless you for it, and prosper you for 
making your father’s heart leap and skip, in 
a way it’s been stranger to for many a day.” 

Katey started back. ‘“ But you don’t 
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suppose, Peter, that I would do that—oh! 
no! take Polly’s place ?” 

“What place, girl—the one she didn’t 
get? She started fair with you, had every 
chance—had more than her chance. Well, 
now, the game is yours, my pet, instead.” 

She shrank back, nearer and nearer the 
door, shielding her face with her hand. 
“You don’t mean this, Peter—you can’t. 
What, that we were set at this man!” 

“Ah, no—not at all! I thought with 
you that he was head and heels in love 
with Polly. We thought wrong. It was 
you, Katey, instead. What’s the harm ?” 

“Oh, never, never !” 

“ Oh, but ever, ever! See here now 
and his jovial face changed into a fierce, 
savage, and threatening one. “See here 
plainly. Tricks of this sort won’t do, my 
girl. You must go through with this. I[ 
won’t be laughed at, and scoffed at, and de- 
graded as the failure Doctor. I don’t want 
to be hooted out of the place, as the schemer 
that tried to take in the fellow, and broke 
down, or was put down by that Morrison.” 

“Then let us leave the place, Peter. 
In Heaven’s name, yes. Better , 

* All follyand bosh! Leave it, and leave 
it beggared! I tell you I have put money 
on this, every halfpenny I could scrape or 
borrow. I won’t be ruined or disgraced 
for any girl’s folly. And I wen’t have you 
pointed at as a poor pair of scheming hacks 
that didn’t know how to go about your 
trade. I won’t, I tell you, I won’t! Or, if 
ye choose to go against me in this’”—here 
his face contorted, and his arm came down 
as if giving a blow—‘“ by the holy wool- 
sack, I’ll run away in the night to America, 
and leave you all only the dust of my shoes 
to live on.” 

Katey was utterly scared by this ha- 
rangue. Her father had always been her 
brain, her soul; there was great reason 
in these topics, and the allusion to the dis- 
grace to the family came home to the Irish 
heart. And then, if Peterran away! She 
could only plead, falteringly: ‘“ But poor 
Tom Clarke, Peter. ” 

“Ah, nonsense! I’ve no patience with 
you,” the Doctor said, striking home. 
“Then you don’t know what’s before us. 
There'll be that low, proud woman coming 
down on us with her impertinence, and 
giving us her orders: she won’t suffer it— 
we are all low canal; and she wouldn’t 
touch you, my beauties, with her parasol. 
Above all, there’s your ‘low father,’ the man 
she insulted—she’d give her two eyes to 
level me in the mud for my presumption.” 


” 














This again appealed to Katey’s national 
character. 

“As for that matter, Peter,” she said, 
her lip curling with scorn, “ we're as good 
as any Leader of them.” 

“My dear, good, sensible Katey,” the 
Doctor said, changing his tone, “now I rely 
on you to stand by me. You don’t know 
where we are ; there is lava under our feet, 
which may give way at any moment, and 
drop us into the crater of bankruptcy. 
You'll stand by me and darling Polly, 
whose fault this failure is not, and whom 
you can take to London under your own 
pretty wing and bespeak her a husband any 
time. I always said you’d save the family 
and her. Poor Polly—such a disappoint- 
ment !”’ 

Utterly bewildered and overwhelmed, 
Katey could only say: “But this is not 
right: marriage is not to be turned into 
such a thing. And, oh! poor Tom!” 

“Don’t mention that name; he insulted 
you and your father. Whist, come up with 
me. It’s the finest thing for Polly in the 
world!” He hurried her up-stairs, and 
burst in upon Polly still brooding over her 
mortification, indignant at the wrongs that 
came from her sister. But the Doctor 
swept all away impetuously. 

“Come, Polly dear, we've settled it 
all. It’s not a bit Katey’s fault. I acquit 
her, hoto-toto. Sure you’re in the same 
boat.” 

“Tl never speak to her, the artful, 
mean “ 

“Stop all that; you’re going too far. 
You broke down, my pet, and should not 
grudge another. Now don’t bother me, 
you foolish child. Isn’t it all one ? Won’t 
you go up to town, and ride in a carriage, 
and get Lord Maybe next? For Heaven’s 
sake be quiet, while I go in, and drive the 
big nail home.” 





CHAPTER XXX. “‘ THE BIG NAIL DRIVEN HOME,” 


Tuis wonderful Doctor had a special 
manner of his own with his family, which 
was irresistible. Indeed, they all looked 
on him as a sort of deputy providence, 
whose decrees it was idle to think of op- 
posing. Both girls were bewildered, and 
waited his return. He went round into 
the young man’s room, closed the door, 
with an affected care to see that it fitted 
close, and then said in a stern voice : 

*“ See here, Mr. Cecil, it is time that we 
have an explanation: you’ve behaved 
ungenerously, sir, and unhandsomely to 
me.” 
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“No, indeed, I never meant—” began 
the youth, deprecatingly. 

“T put confidence in you, sir; I trusted 
to your honour. Do me the justice to say 
that in this room I warned you before- 
hand, and cautioned you, sir, that I was not 
so mean as to let anything that could be 
called my own flesh and blood be trifled with. 
I warned you solemnly. Domethat justice.” 

‘But, my dear Doctor, let me explain.” 

“ T want no explanation. The mischief’s 
done now. It was artful and designing, 
Mr. Leader, and excuse me if I use strong 
terms; making the younger sister a blind 
to cover your advances to the elder. It 
was organised, sir, organised from the be- 
ginning. D’ye think I’m going to have 
their tender names, with the bloom of the 
rye on them, belled about the parish; these 
bright creatures pointed out by every lout 
in the place, whom they’ve offended for 
you? D’ye think I’m to have their soft 
souls pining and fretting away—death to 
them and sport to you, sir? D’ye think 
I’m going to have your lady mother piling 
her insults on me, degrading me and my 
old family before the world? I tell you, 
sir, neither you, nor she, nor they, know 
me, Peter Findlater ; not rich, sir, not titled, 
sir, not proud, or officially placed; but a 
man with a hundred thousand three per 
cent consols in his brain, a gentleman 
born and bred, and that would not let 
child of his be insulted by the Duke.” 
(This, though it might seem to refer to 
some particular illustrious personage, was 
only a typical way of describing high rank 
in general.) 

The young man was listening, cowed 
and trembling. “ But I tell you,” he 
said, ‘“‘ I should wish—I should hke—to— 
nay—that I love Miss Katey, and have 
lovec 4 

“Hush! What’s that to the point ? 
How’s the reparation to be made ?” 

“ Any way, only name it. If you would 
agree to our marriage——”’ 

“That’s nothing—that’s no reparation. 
Don’t ye know, in your heart of hearts, 
that there’s more behind; that there are 
those who would sooner see the undertaker 
measuring you for an oak suit than you 
giving your hand to her? Don’t you know 
that your mother-in-law, step-mother, or 
whatever she calls herself, would move 
heaven and earth, let alone every court in 
the kingdom, to stop it ?” 

“ Oh, as for that, I’m of age, and my own 
master. I assure you I am; and if only 
Miss Katey would—but she was so unkind 











and harsh to me to-day. As for Miss 
Polly, I couldn’t—I couldn’t bring myself 
—from the first day I saw Katey, I felt to 
her as if I don’t know what to call it: that 
she was my fate; and then it seemed to me 
that you all wished for Miss Polly: 7 
“1! we all!’ the Doctor said, throwing 





his eyes up. “ After that!” 
“ Well, I know, I had that idea. I was 
wrong, no doubt; but I couldn’t. Don’t 


ask me. She is very beautiful and attractive, 
but I should not suit her. I should only 
make both wretched. But if I thought 
Katey: a 

“Well,” said the Doctor, indulgently, 
“ you’ve spoken out in a frank and manly 
way that does you infinite credit. But 
what can I do in the matter? You must 
try and settle it with Katey. Polly will 
be heart-broken for a time. This is 
what I dreaded from the first day I saw 
you; but I kept warning, warning all par- 
ties I could. I'll say and do all I can, 
and can say and dono more. Wait. I’ve 
a notion the poor girl will be clinging to 
the idea. I know she’ll never bring her- 
self to believe the naked truth. I see only 
one way; use the knife. I mean,” added 
the Doctor, observing the start his com- 
panion gave, “tell her the truth yourself, 
boldly and nakedly. Here, sit down and 
write a note to your friend Katey, and 
say whatever you have to say, as plain as 
you can. It’s only mercy, cruel mercy 
maybe, for th’ other.” 

The young man sat down and wrote. 
The Doctor went over to the window, and 
smiled out at the night. Suddenly he 
started. ‘‘ My dear boy, that will do. No 
verbiage, come to the point. What's this ? 
‘You must forgive me; but, hom—hum— 
my heart given to another—to yourself.’ 
Ah, that will open one of her eyes. ‘ Ah, 
if you would only respond to my affection, 
who have long admired you at a distance !’ 
Oh, never do,” said the Doctor, impatiently, 
“surely every man admires every girl. 
Quick, now. Surely she’s been told that 
by fifty fellows—at least, I’m sure she has. 
Ah, man alive, put it in black and white 
whatever you have to offer her.”” He said 
this so impatiently and roughly, for a reason 
that the young man could not guess, but 
the latter started back and looked at him 
with astonishment and dignity. “ I’m 
fretted and worried; and, hush! there’s 
some one at the hall-door. Just say, your 
hand and heart. There, now sign it, and 
I'll take it in. Nothing could be better ; and 
—nota word to Morrison—he’s coming up.” 
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“Then don’t go,” said the young man, 
really alarmed. ‘Oh, don’t leave me.” 

Mr. Morrison entered, gave a suspi- 
cious smile when he saw the Doctor, who 
with another smile was wetting the gum 
of an envelope with his tongue, and said 
cheerily : 

“ How are you after the dissipation, Mr. 
Morrison ?” 

Without answering this question, Mr. 
Morrison said, “I am glad I found you 
here with Cecil.” 

“Yes, we’re here having a little confab, 
Mr. Morrison.” 

“No doubt, no doubt. But I am glad 
to meet you here together, for I wish to 
speak a little plainly to you, Doctor Find- 
later, and to him also.” 

The Doctor pulled down his waistcoat. 
“TI object to no man’s speaking as plain as 
he likes to me, sir, provided he’s prepared 
for reciprocity, sir; and provided also, that 
plainness keeps within its own two banks, 
like the canal, sir. What have you to say 
to me, Mr. Morrison ?” 

“Why, simply this. The gossips of this 
place have told me the usual stories; but 
what I saw myself to-day was enough. 
This won’t do, and can’t do. Those two 
young ladies are very charming; but there 
are ” 

“ Alluding to my daughters, sir? Leave 
them out of the business. I don’t like 
it.” 

“As you please. Well, then, to speak 
generally, I think you and any one should 
know that any proceeding on Mr. Leader’s 
part without the approbation of his family 
would be most unsatisfactory, and would 
only bring about very serious complica- 
tions. Further, Mr. Leader having just 
recovered from an illness, and being under 
your care, it would have a very ugly look— 
50 ” : 








“ Poor Mr. Leader!” said the Doctor, 
reflectively. “ Weil, I never saw anything 
like this before. I think you’re his uncle, 
sir, on the father’s side, or his half-brother? 
Oh, I always forget. Mrs. Leader’s brother 
—the new agent. I beg your pardon!” 

There was something so studiously im- 
pertinent in the way the Doctor said this, 
that the other coloured, and lost his 
temper. “No matter about that, sir. The 
family won’t tolerate anything of this sort, 
I give you fair warning.” 

“There is one of the family present,” 
said the Doctor. ‘“ What do you say, sir? 
This is a fine hearing for you! Have you 
no voice, Mr. Leader, in the presence of 





this gentleman? You're in the army, I 
believe—not quite at school ?” 

“T believe not,” said the young man, 
colouring. “I’m not quite a child, though 
I have been ill. Mr. Morrison needn’t in- 
terfere with me.” 

“T must,” said that gentleman, slowly; 
“when I see you behaving in a foolish way 
it is time for me to protect you. It is not 
fair either to this gentleman’s daughters, 
making them the talk of this place. There 
is a dishonour about it———” 

“Doctor Findlater knows,” said the 
young man, excitedly, “what I mean, 
and e 

“Doctor Findlater knows,” interrupted 
the Doctor, hastily, “that you’re a nice 
gentlemanly fellow, whom I and the girls 
would be glad to see on any footing. It’s 
nonsense talking of dishonour and such 
things. We’re allas fond of him as if he was 
a brother or a cousin. Now, you’re making 
too great a fuss, Mr. Morrison, out of a 
harmless thing. Let him go to bed now. 
He’s an officer and a gentleman, and shrewd 
and clever enough, and don’t want any 
coaching from his patron’s confidential em- 
ployey—eh, Mr. Cecil ?” 

“Well, I have done my part,” said Mr. 
Morrison; “and I gave you warning with 
the best intention. A shrewd man, as you 
are reported to be, I thought you would see 
that this won’t do. However, there is no- 
thing like the event, and that must prove 
it to you. Good-night, Findlater. Don’t 
let us detain you.” 

The Doctor said good-night with the 
most perfect good humour. “Won't do, 
won’t it?” he repeated. “ At the worst, 
we can slap an action at you, my fine 
fellow, and see what a jury will say. Id 
just put Katey in the witness-box, and her 


sweet face would be worth an extra thou- 
? 





sand pounds 

Mr. Morrison presently went home with 
a telegram, enclosed it in a letter to London, 
and posted it that very night. 


CHAPTER XXXI. ANOTHER NAIL DRIVEN. 


WE may be sure that the local gossips had 
something to talk of nextday. The universal 
Grundys were wild with speculation. Every 
one had it that the Doctor had succeeded in 
his coup, and that Miss Polly had happily 
secured the prize. The radiant face of the 
Doctor confirmed this great news. Though, 
when he was openly congratulated, he 
quite disclaimed it. Good gracious! Now 
wasn’t this hard—friends couldn’t be 
friends, and a nice young fellow come in 
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and chat with two girls as nice, without 
such stories being set on foot! 

Meanwhile the two young ladies were in 
a tremor of excitement. It is easy to see 
that Katey will have lost all sympathy by 
this time; not only from some honest 
friends of hers, who could not’believe what 
they read in the woebegone face of the 
parson’s son, but from those who are kind 
enough to follow the present account of 
her. Yet it is surprising how little con- 
stancy there is in the world, after all, 
and how much even the most tender and 
sympathetic nature can be talked into a 
course that seems cruel and unsympathetic. 
There she was, alone with them, all against 
her, all pressing, remonstrating, laying the 
ruin of the family to her wretched and 
selfish self. Had she any spirit at all? 
Well, then, would she put up with the im- 
perious, the arrogant tone of that Clarke, 
who brought her to book in that way ? 
Had she no regard for poor, darling, dis- 
appointed Polly, whose heart was breaking 
at the mortification, and to whom she 
could only make up in this way, as she 
had interposed between her and success ? 
There was no hurry. Besides we may quite 
conceive in what position she found herself, 
and how she came gradually to believe that 
she had behaved cruelly and unkindly ; it 
flashed on her of a sudden that she had in- 
deed destroyed poor Polly’s certain chance ; 
though who told her that it was certain, 
was not very clear. 

But the Doctor, as he said himself, never 
left anything to that old thief Time, or 
indeed to any one, if it was a thing he 
fancied he must do himself. He went in 
to see his old friend ‘“ Clarke, the parson,” 
and to talk over the “lightsome innocent 
day” they had had, in which “St. Paul 
himself might have joined.”’ Parson Clarke, 
rather old and enfeebled, was what is called 
a “high fellow,” having good connexions, 
in which he took pride. He had never 
favoured his son’s liking for that “low 
whisky-drinking Doctor,”’ and the Doctor, 
as we have seen, had artfully neither fa- 
voured nor discouraged the youth. 

Never was he so gay and full offun. After 
sketching the day and its incidents, he said : 

“But here was the cream of all: my de- 
mure Katey, seeing the flirting going on 
about her, right and left, up and down, 
cross hands, sir, must needs get a yearning 
to join in the fun, and what does the little 
wicked reprobate do, but go and cut out 
her own sister. Poor Tom’s nowhere, I’m 


“T heard something of this,” said the 
other; “ but I think the young lady should 
know her own mind. I never thought it a 
desirable thing for either, as there is no 
money, but once there was an under- 
standing # 

** Oh, I’m afraid that understanding has 
broken down about the knees. It’s enough 
to make one laugh. She was first flattered : 
then pleased : then I suppose she pitied, and 
after pity comes—what we know. I de- 
clare I laughed for an hour at the sly 
boots. ‘Papa,’ she says to me, in her in- 
nocent way, ‘I can’t help it. I know it’s 
cruel. And then you know poor Polly !’” 

“ | think it cruel,” said the other, “and 
not very creditable. Tom is sensitive, and 
has feelings! Once he has set his heart 
on ” 








“Well, my dear parson, he may tie his 
feelings up in brown paper for all the use 
he'll get out of them now. It looks un- 
commonly like a blue Finis.” 

“T tell youl thinkit very unbecoming, and 
it has very much the look of a scheming 
matter a 

“Scheming! My Katey scheme! Oh, 
its time now this should finish. I tell 
you, sir, you’re the only man that dare say 
that to me in this place, sheltered behind 
that rag of black cloth. Come, Mr. Clarke, 
you may leave all that by with me, if you’re 
looking to the profit of the transaction. 
You might as well try and bite a saddle in 
two. But one word against either my Katey 
or my Polly, those two princesses, that are 
too good for any beggarly German prince, 
any Saxe Gutter, or Saxe Fiddlestick ; 
touch them, sir—a word, a breath—and I'll 
stop up the windpipe of the man that dared 
do it with his own words.” 

“Oh, I know,” said the clergyman con- 
temptuously, “all that’s thrown away on 
me, as you say. Keep it for your own 
countrymen. However, as I told you it is 
welcome enough to me. I like my son too 
well to see his honest heart and affections 
all spilled like so much water on the 
ground. So there let it lie.” 

There let her lie, 

She is at rest, 

And so am I,” 
sang the Doctor with a humorous twinkle 
in his eye. ‘‘ Why should you and I go 
wrangling in this way ? ‘ Accept the situa- 
tion,’ has always been my motto. Surely 
we all know girls and women—who was 
ever up tothem? What man inor out of a 
cassock ? They’re full of freaks. There’s no 








afraid, at this moment.” 
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to-morrow. If Katey herself was to come 
to me and say, ‘ Peter, I can’t bring 
myself to live an hour longer with you 
under the same roof, I can’t bear the sight 
of you: give me fifty pounds, and let me be 
off on the world!’ d’ye think I’d blame 
her? That would be only the old touch 
of Eve, which is in every girl, ready to 
take up with any serpent that may 
turn up.” 

“T never relish your rather free and pro- 
fane allusions, so pray do not indulge any 
more, in my presence, at least. Iam afraid 
the excuse you make for your children would 
excuse any crime. However, I am glad we 
have come to an explanation. The best 
thing now for Tom to do is to go away and 
seek his fortune. The present governor 
of Australia was an old friend of mine, and 
he will give him a start. Tom has been 
eager to go this long time, only for your 
daughter, on whom he was been fool 
enough P 

“ And d’ye think I'd let child of mine, one 
of those two sweet fairies, be dragged out 
to that place? So that’s what Master Tom 
was planning, to make a bush-woman of 
her, and no less, out among the bogs and 
trees! Ah, nothankye. ’Pon my honour 
the Findlaters are come down, when snch 
propositions are made to them !” 





CHAPTER XXXII. TOM AND KATEY. 


Sritt the Doctor went away in high good 
humour. But, strange to say, when he 
saw his daughter, he relapsed again. Polly 
was still aggrieved. She had spent the 
night in tears. The pillow had irritated 
her face with constant rubbing; she would 
not speak to Katey, whom she called “an 
adder.” Poor Katey was overwhelmed by 
this charge, and used every sweet art, of 
which she had a perfect storehouse, to 
bring her back. But nothing would con- 
sole Polly. As she asked, and with jus- 
tice enough, ‘“ How could she ever walk 
into M‘Intyre’s, and see those shopwomen 
again?” As in a great many other in- 
stances, where the affections are supposed 
to be suffering, it is in truth often morti- 
fication that is at work. 

The Doctor came in gloomy. ‘ My poor 
Polly, it’s very hard on you. But [ have 
my own worries, too, I declare, and begin 
to wish there were no such things as 
daughters made at all.” 

As Polly was glowering on the sofa, her 
lips drawn down scornfully, he motioned 
to Katey to follow him down. When she 
was in the room, he said hurriedly : 
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“There, I was up with old Clarke, the 
parson, and he has it too. Bringing me to 
book, insulting me and my country, and 
aspershing you.” 

** Aspersing—how, Peter ?” 

“That yon were scheming—you, my pet, 
my cherub. Why you couldn’t. Why 1 
wouldn’t give you to that family; no, not 
if you were starving; though you would 
starve if I did. It’s low, low. And he 
seemed to say we'd be all left there, and 
that the young fellow was only amusing 
himself.” 

“Indeed it’s a calumny!” said Katey, 
indignantly. ‘“ He’s too much of a gentle- 
man to do that——”’ 

“Whist! Hush!’ said the Doctor, sud- 
denly, and creeping towards the window, 
like an Indian scout. “I declare here’s 
that fellow Tom, I suppose come to be 
more insulting. Well, this is charming. 
But see him, dear. He’s come to call you 
to account, pet. However, I shan’t say 
anything. You a schemer !” 

Katey’s lip trembled. In a moment the 
Doctor had stolen away, and she was alone 
with Tom, who was very pale and angry. 

She put up her hand hastily. She had 
that scornful air about her lips which 
seemed, in some measure, to justify the 
Doctor’s boast of kingly descent. “ You’re 
not come, are you, Tom, to insult our family, 
as your father did mine ?” 

“T am come to speak very plainly to 
you, Katey; to say,” he added, with a 
trembling voice, “what I think of your 
conduct. I could not have believed it. 
Never! not if it had been sworn on fifty 
Bibles. But I was a fool not to trust what 
I saw the other day, with my own eyes, 
when you, with your deceitful tongue, 
tried to blind me. For shame, for shame ! 
With your quiet, demure, devotional air! 
For shame to be deceitful, not merely to 
me, but to your own sister. I know it all. 
Everybody here knows it too. Pretending 
to be advancing her cause, and all the time 
insinuating yourself into her place. Thank 
Heaven, my eyes are opened—opened in 
time !” 

Katey listened amazed. She was not one 
of those who would sink on the ground in a 
swoon when she found a lover false. It was 
indignation that filled her at the injustice, 
the shocking injustice, of the charge, in- 
tensified by the reflection that there were 
others—the world, in short—who took 
their share in it. She addressed him calmly, 
and almost with contempt: 

“TI care not what they think, and now 
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scarcely care what you think. There has|room. With his hand on the door, he 
been nothing to warrant your taking this | suddenly turned, and with an imploring 
tone tome. Nothing.” And she remained | look, said, ‘Oh, forgive me! Don’t let us 


gazing at him. 

Mr. Ridley, whom she had once or twice 
calmly put down, said she was “ stuffed 
with Irish pride.” And, in fact, there was 
in her that feeling, when she found the 
world opposed to her, of turning and 
facing it. Deeply hurt, wounded to the 
quick, she never hesitated, but said : 

“*T don’t care for such insinuations, nor 
would I lift my finger to disprove them. 
To-day my father put into my hand a 
letter of proposal from Mr. Leader. I can 
show it you; for you were slandering him 
as well as me. He is honourable and good, 
and has never said anything of you, though 
he might.” 

“ Because he does not care for you. You 
don’t know human nature.” 

“Ignorant, too? You are heaping com- 
pliments on me. I could forgive anything 
but injustice—bitter, cruel injustice. If I 
did what you suppose, or could do it—enter 
on such an organised deception—I should 
be as unworthy of you, as I think you are 
now of me!” 

He was confounded, crushed. He had 
no idea, no one in the little place had, that 
there was al! this warmth and vehemence 
in her. He faltered some excuses. 

“No,” she said, “it is too late. This is 
your doing, not mine.”” As she spoke she 
sat down to the table and wrote for a 
minute. Then stood up and read to him 
what seemed a sentence. ‘“‘I thank you 
for the honour you have done me in offering 
me your hand in marriage. I am most 
grateful and deeply flattered at this token 
of your regard. I accept your proposal. 
God grant I may be worthy of it.’ There,” 
she said, with the air of a queen of Ireland. 

At that moment entered the Doctor most 
curiously apropos, as he said himself. It was 
coming in “as they do onthe stage.” “A 
letter you have there?’ he said, with a 
little eagerness. ‘‘ Give it to me, dear, I'll 
be postman.” And he secured it in his 
breast-pocket. “ Ah, Mr. Tom, you've 
behaved foolishly. The only way with 
Katey, as I could have told you, is trust— 
’plicit trust. Not a breath of a ghost, of a 
shadow, of a stick, of a shade of suspicion. 
Then you blight all, as you have done. I 
can see this is an official act, sir. Her 

hand and deed. When Katey takes a step 
she doesn’t take another track in a hurry.” 

The young man did not answer. And 
bowing his head, he turned to leave the 


part in this way !” 

The Doctor struck in heartily, as if 
talking to himself, “‘ Katey double-faced ! 
Katey to be intriguing against her own 
sister! Well, after that!” 

She turned from him. He was gone. 
Then, after a minute’s delay, the Doctor 
followed, to play postman. 





A DREAM AT SEVILLE. 

To use a favourite modern idiom, I had 
“done” Seville. I had seen the religious 
processions which enliven the Holy Week, 
I had seen the first bull-fight of the season, 
I had visited the annual fair, and I had 
lounged through the superb gardens of the 
Duke of Montpensier. An object in these 
gardens, which made a particular impres- 
sion on my mind, was a sort of grotto, to 
which the duke had transferred the dila- 
pidated tombs of Don Juan, the com- 
mandant, and his daughter. 


When one night I fell asleep in my 
lodging, I once more found myself standing 
before the ghastly recess, and gazing at 
the three tombs, the figures in which 
were in a sadly mutilated condition. The 
great libertine himself, Don Juan Tenorio, 
historically known as the friend of Don 
Pedro the Cruel, King of Spain, being 
altogether destitute of a face, easily sug- 
gested commonplace reflections. I had 
a fine opportunity for repeating Hamlet’s 
soliloquy in the churchyard with modifica- 
tions suitable to the occasion. I could say 
that Don Juan had a mouth, and could sing 
once, nay, that his living representatives 
sing the music of Mozart; but that even 
the stdne copy of his lips had now passed 
away, and I could extend my profound 
meditations to the nose and chin. The 
opportunity was not to be resisted, and I 
was mentally uttering a world of twaddle, 
when I found myself checked by the gradual 
appearance of features on the image before 
me. The features, as they became distinct, 
were clearly not of stone; but of actual 
flesh and blood. Even the body had lost 
its stony aspect, and seemed to cover itself 
with the semblance of clothes—gay clothes 
in the old Andalusian style. When the 
transition state, through which the figure 
was evidently passing, was quite over, I 
perceived, to my utter amazement, that the 
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features at which I gazed were my own. 
A moment afterwards the spectre had 
vanished, and I found myself extended on 
a remarkably hard couch. 

I moved my hands and arms somewhat 
stifly, and gradually raised myself. My 
costume was superb: a plumed hat lay at 
my side, likewise a guitar, likewise a 
sword. I was still in the grotto, and so 
were the figures of the commandant and 
his daughter; but that of Don Juan was 
gone, and the place where it had lain was 
occupied by me. But perhaps I was in- 
accurate. Perhaps it was I, and not the 
gallant Don, who had passed into nothing- 
ness. 

My difficulties were somewhat enigma- 
tically resolved by a voice which proceeded 
from the figure of the commandant : 

“Contemplation begets absorption, and 
absorption begets assimilation. Idle wan- 
derer from the north, hast thou not present 
sins enough around thee, aye, and cleaving 
unto thee, that thou must gloat over the 
wickedness of the past? Thou art now 
identified with the mortal who took my 
life, and on whom I was so terribly re- 
venged. In short, through a strange sort 
of metempsychosis, whereof Pythagoras 
spake not, thou are now Don Juan Tenorio.”’ 

I was horrified, but not altogether dis- 
pleased. The love of fame, we are taught 
by Dr. Young, is the universal passion, and 
if Lord Byron awoke one morning and 
found himself famous, so had I, by merely 
going to sleep, arrived at a similar result. 
Hence horror soon gave place to the most 
perfect satisfaction. I girded on the sword, 
and I clapped on the plumed hat; but 
I left the guitar where it was, feeling 
that, as I was no master of the instrument, 
it would simply be an encumbrance. 

The voice burst out into an awful, but 
certainly hearty laugh. : 

“ Thou lookest forth to a brilliant career,” 
it said; “‘and evil as thou ever hast been, 
thou shalt not be straitened through lack 
of means. Raise that guitar from the 
ground, and thou wilt find a purse, which 
will remain inexhaustible till thou returnest 
hither.” 

“A purse of Fortunatus!” I exclaimed 
with delight, when I had obeyed the in- 
junction of the voice. 

** T never heard of Fortunatus,” growled 
the voice, “ but I flatter myself that my 
plans are perfectly original. Mind, you are 
my property; I shall always look after you, 
and now and then I shall make myself 
visible. You will recognise me by the 





coldness of my stern hand, and by my utter 
want of face.” 

“ Very good,” I replied, for I was too 
much elated to care about particulars; 
“only let me start at once.” 

No sooner had I spoken these words, 
than I found myself in the Plaza Nueva, 
the principal square of Seville. Loungers 
were resting upon the seats, laden mules 
were making the air musical with their 
bells, Arabs were selling insipid drinks in 
their kiosks, water-carriers with their jars 
were vociferously inviting passengers to 
taste their primitive beverage: in short, I 
was in the centre of modern Andalusian 
life. 

Had I been in London, I should as- 
suredly have attracted a mob of boys, and 
should consequently have found my way 
to the station-house. In the grand square 
of Seville, though I certainly was dressed 
differently from any one else, I was spared 
this measure of affliction. The costumes 
in Spain are too various to render tolera- 
tion of strange clothes impossible, and the 
only persons by whom I was actually per- 
secuted were the beggars, who are ever 
impelled by a desire to follow strangers of 


| opulent appearance. As far as I could 


overhear the remarks of observers, popular 
opinion favoured the theory that I was a 
newly-arrived bull-fighter, proud to ex- 
hibit in public the equipments proper to the 
ring. 1 therefore deemed it expedient to 
purchase a large cloak, which, flung over 
my shoulders, descended to my heels, and 
to exchange my plumed hat for an Anda- 
lusian cap of modest dimensions. But 
under that cloak remained the real Tenorio, 
sword and all. 

Was I to wear the adventurous habit in 
inglorious ease ; was I simply to quaff pure 
water from the glasses proffered by the 
carriers, and sip the mawkish beverages 
vended in the kiosks; or was I to achieve 
some adventure worthy of the audacious 
being into whom I had been absorbed ? 
Evening set in, and my doubts were re- 
solved by a loud sound of clapping and 
stamping, which I heard issuing from the 
first-floor of a house by which I was pass- 
ing. On this first-floor was the ball-room 
of Seville, and the noise was made by 
gipsies, male and female, who were exe- 
cuting national dances, accompanied by no 
other music. I paid my dollar, the re- 
quired price, and I entered the ball-room, 
where two rough artists, dressed like the 
commonest peasants, were going through 
the wildest gesticulations, while the gipsy 
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brethren and sisterhood were furiously | 2 curious smile which played upon her lips 


clapping their hands. 
attired in ballet costume, 
rugged performance with capers of a more 
stagey kind; but the two classes had this 
in common, that every lady belonging to 
either troop had a right to fling her hand- 
kerchief into the lap of any spectator she 
might deign thus to honour. Nor was the 
favour disinterested. The honoured spec- 
tator was bound to put a dollar into the 
handkerchief, and when the dance was 
ended to bear it gracefully to the lovely 
owner. 

When a certain strapping gipsy-girl, 
with eyes like sloes, with her back hair 
tied into the knot indicative of her race, 
with a dingy white dress descending to 
her toes, and with a singularly plebeian 
handkerchief bound across her shoulders, 
darted at me flashing glances, I knew 
what was coming. Nevertheless, I was 
literally beside myself when she sprang 
towards the place where I sat, and with a 
countenance in which the love of bard cash 
beamed resplendent, figured away before 
me, like a bacchante, searching my face 
with the fire that flashed from her eyes. 
I was enchanted. In a few moments the 
solicitous handkerchief was on my knees, 
and the gipsy, bounding away to another 
part of the room, allowed me leisure for 
meditation. 

Could I not now do something worthy of 
an hidalgo of the old reckless school? By 
the law of the room, the favoured spec- 
tator could not put less than a dollar into 
the handkerchief; but there was no law 
restricting his maximum. The dance was 
over, and, availing myself of my exhaust- 
less purse, I deliberately counted out 
twenty gold pieces, taking the greatest 
care not to be unobserved. 

Now the Spaniards, as a rule, are not 
expensive in their enjoyments. I was once 
in a show in Seville, the patrons of which 
having, in return for a penny a-piece, seen 
an excellent conjurer perform many tricks, 
three ballets, and two plays, acted by pup- 
pets—the whole lasting two hours—were 
on the point of making a riot, on the 
ground that they had not received enough 
for their money. Very stately did I look as 
I bore the golden treasure to the fasci- 
nating gipsy ; but a titter passed through 
the assembly, which made me uneasily 
doubt whether I really was an object of un- 
mixed admiration. Was I simply making 
a fool of myself ? 

The gipsy sparkled with gratitude; but 








Other dancers, | gave weight to the mental self-interroga- 
relieved the | tion. 


A bold, quick effort was necessary 
for the salvation of my dignity. I resolved 
violently to abduct the gipsy amid the 
horror of the assembly. I seized her by 
the wrist 

At that moment I was aware of a sensa- 
tion suggesting the notion that I had been 
boxed on the ear by a paving-stone, and I 
became immediately unconscious. 

When I had recovered, I found myself 
at the corner of the street, the name of 
which, “ Man of Stone” (Hombre de 
piedra), still records the frightful visit 
paid to my predecessor. A gaunt person, 
without a face, was looking down upon me, 
as benignantly as it could under the disad- 
vantageous circumstances. Of course it 
was the commandant. 

“For the sake of auld lang syne,” he 
said, “I have saved you from an unplea- 
sant difficulty. It was I who knocked you 
down!” 

As I lacked words to express my dubious 
gratitude, the figure, after a pause, con- 
tinued : 

“While you were committing that ab- 
surdity in the ball-room you did not notice 
a slim male gipsy, who is the intended of 
that extremely plain and vulgar dancer. 
That ingenious person carries a sort of 
needle, with which he is capable of inflict- 
ing a stab, unperceived at the moment, but, 
in the long run, certainly fatal. This 
needle he was on the point of using, but by 
my timely box on your ear he was pre- 
vented from so doing. Be wiser in future.” 

I expressed my thanks with all the gra- 
titude which a man with ears lustily boxed 
is able to feel towards the dealer of the 
blow; but I despised the counsel of my 
benefactor. 

Was I not the Don Juan Tenorio, who a 
few centuries ago had carried off Dofa Anna 
(they call her Ifez at Seville), and was I 
not, therefore, bound in honour to do some- 
thing desperate ? 

With my cloak closely wrapped around 
me, I strayed unwittingly beyond the 
boundaries of the city, and entered the 
fair, which, as usual, was held on the ad- 
joining plain. I walked through the most 
fashionable of the temporary streets, where 
all the noble and gentle families of Seville 
lived for three days, each in a separate 
stall, or met in a ball-room, erected in their 
immediate vicinity. The sound of the 
chat in the brillant stalls, and of the 
music in the ball-room, sounded pleasant 
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to my ear; but I passed on to a less 
fashionable quarter, and rested myself in a 
stall of humble appearance, raised for the 
sale of “bofiuelos.” The “boiiuelo” is 
a sort of fritter, of ring-like form, made 
by gipsies only, under the very noses of 
their customers, and vended at a price ridi- 
culously low. When I had consumed a lofty 
mountain of these delicacies, and washed 
it down with a detestable liquor, resembling 
aniseed, I proceeded on my way; for 
though I excessively admired a very hand- 
some gipsy-woman who had waited upon 
me, I was somewhat awed by her stern 
hard features. I will add, that my adven- 
ture in the dancing-room had made me shy 
of gipsies in general. 

I reached a booth, on which hung a 
boldly-painted picture of a giantess, and 
into which a crowd was thronging. I paid 
the price of admission, and entering the 
booth, saw the giantess seated on a chair 
of state. Rising, she made a speech, 
stating the particulars of her birth, descent, 
and stature, and then invited me, as the 
tallest of the company, to stand by her 
side, that her own stupendous height might 
be rendered more obvious by comparison. 
The multitude applauded ; I looked up to 
the giantess, the giantess looked down upon 
me; and our eyes meeting spoke unutter- 
able things. Here, at last, was an oppor- 
tunity fer something wonderful. I would 
carry off the giantess ! 

The rest of the spectators quitted the 
booth, and I was left alone with the colossal 
beauty; but soon a stranger in milita 
attire made his appearance at the back of 
the booth, and, in a peremptory voice, in- 
sisted on my immediate departure. Having 
this time resolved to encounter extremities, 
I drew my sword, and ran the intruder 
through the body, whereupon he fell dead, 
while a smile of calm satisfaction passed 
over the lips of the giantess. Of remorse 
for this atrocious deed I did not feel a par- 
ticle. Perceiving a handy stool, I placed 
it by the side of the lovely being, and, 
standing upon it, flung my arms as far 
round her waist as the vastness of its 
circumference would permit. 

“Fly with me into another land, glory 
of thy sex!” I exclaimed. 

There was one difficulty on which I 
had not calculated, namely, the exceed- 
ing weight of the giantess. My mad in- 
tention had been to carry her off on my 
shoulders, as Lothair carries Claudine in 
the Miller and his Men. I might as 
well have attempted to bear Gog and 





Magog from their site in Guildhall. The 
giantess yelled with laughter at my very 
ridiculous position, which, however, she 
varied by catching me up in her arms 
and carrying me, like a baby, out of the 
booth. 

On she stalked through the fair, followed 
by a shouting multitude; but our joint 
popularity did not reach its height till we 
came to the more aristocratic street. The 
gossips ceased to gossip, flirtations were 
brought to a sudden stand-still, the musi- 
cians left off playing, the dancers stopped 
in the midst of their dance ; all the beauty 
and fashion of Seville were absorbed in the 
contemplation of two objects, the giantess 
and her puny burden; the former being 
regarded with admiration, the latter with 
contempt. Derision rose around me in 
titters, and amid the confusion of roars 
and shrieks I clearly distinguished a deep 
guffaw, in which | recognised the stern 
lungs of the commandant. I fainted away, 
crushed into unconsciousness by the weight 
of my own absurdity. 

* * * * SI 

When I had recovered, I slowly pulled 
myself together, and became aware that 
I was lying in a vast circus. From the 
ground, at the circumference of this 
circus, seats arose in step-like order, and 
above these was a gallery, furnished with 
other seats, which arose in step-like order 
likewise. It was a bright sunny afternoon, 
and in Seville the sun is the source of even 
more heat than light. My faceless friend 
(or enemy) stood by me, and spake thus: 

“You had better have followed my 
advice; but as you are determined to make 
yourself conspicuous, you shall have your 
own ridiculcus way. To-day is the Tuesday 
in Easter-week ; this is the Plaza de Toros, 
or bull-ring. In half an hour the bull 
fight will begin, and you are destined to be 
the matador.” 

“Tam aware,” I said, “that the matador 
is the person who kills the bull with a 
sword “ 

“Such is the rule,” interrupted the face- 
less one, “ but you will possibly illustrate 
the doctrine, that there is no rule without 
an exception.” 

“T have never gone through the train- 
ing of a matador,” I objected. 

“The more extraordinary will be your 
performance,” was the reply. “ Be so kind 
as to give me your sword, throw off your 
large cloak, take this smaller cloak into 
your hand, and make the best of your 
situation.” 
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The faceless figure vanished when I had 
obeyed its injunction. A sound as of many 
trampling feet was around me, and soon all 
the seats were filled: those on the ground- 
floor with the roughs, those in the gallery 
with the respectability of Seville. Music 
was played by a band, and, after a pause, 
a huge bull entered the arena, looking 
very strong, and very disagreeable, and 
the chulos, whose office it is to tease the 
animal, with small cloaks, like the one 
with which I was covered, made their ap- 
pearance. My exceptional functions as 
matador not having yet to be performed, 
I was expected to do my duty with the 
other chulos. 

Much diversion was afforded to the spec- 
tators, when chulo after chulo spread his 
cloak close to the bull’s nose, and nimbly 
sprung out of his way, when danger was 
at hand. I spread out my cloak like my 
comrades; but it was at a distance from the 
bull’s nose, and [ could not help wondering 
that my peculiar caution seemed to attract 
no notice on the part of the public. The 
picadores, that is to say, the fighters 
who ride wretched horses, and tantalise 
the bull by poking him with long spears, 
began their work. In spite of the real 
attempts of the other chulos, and the pre- 
tended attempts on my part to divert the 
fury of the bull by the ostentatious exhibi- 
tion of cloaks, four or five horses were 
ripped up and perished miserably, amid the 
deafening plaudits of the spectators. The 
time had now arrived for the infliction of the 
additional form of torture, which consists of 
meeting the bull, and flinging abundantly 
feathered darts, called bandilleras, into 
his shoulders. A smart little chulo, the 
smile on whose countenance, whenever he 
came near me, showed that he had appre- 
ciated my maneeuvres, stalked up boldly to 
the infuriated animal with a dart in each 
upraised hand, and flinging his weapons, 
as one would toss a shuttlecock from a 
battledore, fixed them with exquisite pre- 
cision in each of the hostile shoulders, the 
whole circus thundering with acclamations 
of delight. The particular bull who flou- 
rished on this occasion was to be treated 
with particular honour. The second pair 
of bandilleras was to be thrown, not by a 
common chulo, but by the matador, namely, 
myself. 

The darts were placed in my hands, and 
approaching the bull, much more nearly 
than before, but by no means so nearly as 
my predecessor, I threw them both. They 
both missed. 





Now things extremely small command 
admiration, as well as things extremely 
large. The whale causes wonder, so like- 
wise does the eel in vinegar. The vilest 
tragedian in the most miserable country 
theatre creates, perhaps, more amusement 
to his fellow-men than the finest dramatic 
artist. The circus rang with sounds, not 
of execration, but of ecstasy. I was clearly 
the very worst bull-fighter in all Spain, 
and I had acquired an inverted eminence. 
Let me, however, state the case fairly. I 
had not merely missed the bull, but one of 
my darts had entered the nose of the 
remarkably knowing chulo, who writhed 
with agony, and expressed his feelings 
in the most vigorous idioms of the An- 
dalusian dialect. Pain had been inflicted 
somehow, and that is a great matter in 
Spain. 

My more important functions were now 
to be performed. A cold hand, which 
grasped the nape of my neck, and chilled 
me to the very toes, gently pushed me to the 
edge of the ring, where I received the 
sword of office, and the red cloak, which 
was to serve at once as a provocation and 
a shield. A thrill of expectation passed 
through the assembly. What would the 
matador, who had missed his aim with 
the darts, do with the more deadly 
weapon ? 

With my cloak on my left arm and my 
sword in my right hand, I approached the 
bull gingerly, and never shall I forget the 
peculiar expression of his eye. Some critics 
have remarked of Sir Edwin Landseer, that 
he always gives a tinge of humanity to his 
painted animals. A similar tinge might be 
observed in the face of my bull. The fury 
produced by cloaks, spears, and bandilleras 
had evidently subsided, and he seemed 
possessed with some notion of fun. While 


I was approaching him gingerly, as I have | 
said, he trotted playfully towards me. In- | 
stinctively I turned my back, and in less | 
than a second I was aware of a violent | 


blow, which lifted me high from the ground, 
while my ascent was honoured with piercing 
shouts of ‘“ Bravo, toro!” (bravo bull), 
mingled with roars of laughter. 

Up—up, I went, as if I had been shot 
from a vertically-placed mortar. The height 
of the circus was indefinitely increased to 
my dazzled eyes. I seemed to pass two— 
three—four—any number of galleries—one 
after another. From all issued volumes of 
derision, and here, as at the fair, the loudest 
guffaw was from the unmistakable lungs 
of stone. 
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Ultimately I fell, to find myself in my 
bed, and to learn that I had merely dreamed 
adream. But the last object I beheld was 
the faceless figure, which, as it gradually 
faded away in my bedroom, growled forth : 
“The best cure of vice is to make it 
ridiculous.” 





POMONA. 


SHE comes, all laden with the teeming wealth 
Of harvest yet unreaped. Her golden hair 
Braided with scarlet poppies, flowing waves 
In sunny ripples o’er her shoulders white, 
As holding Earth in her embrace, she moves 
On in triumphal progress. 

She is crowned, 
Crowned with the mellow russet apple globes, 
Red-streaked with scarlet veins, her brown hands stored 
With purple plums, whereon the ash bloom sits 
Unbrushed by envious fingers. In her lap 
Nestles the queenly peach, her crimson down 
Coy-mingling with the amber apricot, 
And the rich treasures of the bending vine, 
Blue-black and white, in beaded clusters, add 
Their glories to the store. 

King Autumn bows, 
Wheat-crowned, his ruddy head, at the approach 
Of this his smiling spouse, as blithe he pours 
At her fair feet brown rustling filberts ripe, 
Medlars, and hazel-nuts, and all his share, 
To swell her marriage portion. Thus they crown 
With mutual gifts the bride-feast of the year ! 





POPULAR AND UNPOPULAR 
POETS. 


Ir is a great thing to be a popular poet. 
Your name is in the mouths of young 
ladies (if there be any good to you in that), 
and your words are sometimes quoted with 
approval by statesmen and philosophers, 
and may help to mould the public opinion 
of your time—an advantage which is 
pleasant, if it be not always profitable. 
But will your popularity last beyond your 
lifetime? Will it last even until you die ? 
There’s the rub; a rub, which if unaccom- 
panied by substantial reward, is apt to in- 
fuse a little, just a little drop of gall and 
bitterness into the cup of your apparent 
good fortune. In the reign of Charles the 
Second there flourished four poets. Three 
of them were popular, and one was not. 
Let me say a few words about each of them, 
and see what the popularity of the three 
was worth, and what came of it. 

The first was one Thomas, better known 
as “ Tom” D’Urfey, just as people now talk 
affectionately, though possibly somewhat 
irreverently, of “Tom” Moore, “Tom” 
Campbell, and “Tom” Hood. He was the 
pet and idol of his age, and Charles the 
Second was more than once seen walking 





in the Mall in St. James’s Park in familiar 
talk with him, his dogs and his courtiers 
following behind. Nay, the merry monarch 
carried his complaisance still further, and 
condescended to sing duets with him, 
Tom and he holding the music sheet be- 
tween them—a fact which the poet has 
recorded in his memoirs with great gusto 
and satisfaction. D’Urfey was principally 
known for his songs, which he wrote to 
old and popular tunes—sometimes, if not 
invariably, adapting as much as was 
quotable of the old words and choruses to 
new themes, and otherwise altering and 
amending, as Robert Burns did with the 
popular songs of Scotland more than a 
century later. The king was partial to the 
fiddle, as the violin was then called both by 
the fashionable and the unfashionable, and 
to those lively airs and jig tunes of which 
the fiddle was the best exponent. When 
in exile, with but slight chance of ever 
sitting on the throne of his ancestors, and 
when he could but ill afford luxuries of any 
kind, he lavished such money as he could 
command upon fiddles and fiddlers. When, 
after the death of the Great Protector, the 
Commonwealth of England found itself 
without a strong hand to rule it, and “ the 
king enjoyed his own again,” one of the first 
things he did was to engage a corps of four- 
and-twenty fiddlers to play for him during 
dinner and at his pleasant little private 
parties and conversations in the evening. 
It was on these occasions that D’Urfey’s 
services were called into requisition to sing 
his own songs, not for reward and emolu- 
ment, but wholly for the honour and glory 
of amusing the king and basking in the 
pleasant sunshine of his countenance, and 
that of the fair and frail ladies in whose 
society he took most pleasure. At the 
time of the Restoration, Tom was a gay 
young fellow of twenty-three, who had 
abandoned the study of the law for the 
pursuits of literature and conviviality. 
During the whole reign of Charles he 
lived like a prosperous gentleman, making 
small means go a long way in keeping up 
appearances; and being always a welcome 
guest not only at the palace, but at the 
houses of the nobility and rural gentry, 
where, after dinner, he would sing his own 
songs without much, if any, pressing, and 
where the host and the other guests would 
join lustily in the chorus. A collection of 
his songs, under the somewhat coarse title— 
though it was not considered coarse in that 
age—of Pills to Purge Melancholy, was 


published by Tom, and had a highly re- 
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munerative sale. The poet lived to the 
good old age of seventy-four, and was buried 
in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, where a 
stone with the simple inscription : “Tom 
D’Urfey, dyed Feb. ye 26th, 1723,” 
points out the spot where he lies. He 
was not in such favour with the gloomy 
James the Second and the taciturn William 
the Third as he was with the merry 
monarch ; but in the reign of Queen Anne 
he was again taken notice of by the Court, 
and received fifty guineas from Her Ma- 
jesty for writing some verses in ridicule of 
the Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess- 
Dowager of Hanover, and mother of George 
the First. A sample verse will suffice : 

The crown’s far too weighty 

For shoulders of eighty ; 

She could not sustain such a trophy. 

Her hand, too, already 

Was grown so unsteady ; 

She can’t hold a sceptre, 

So Providence kept her 

Away—poor old Dowager Sophy! 

Ten times as much for this poor doggerel as 
Milton received for Paradise Lost! But 
Tom’s songs were better than his satirical 
pieces, and had a joyous ring about them, 
which commended them to the gay cava- 
liers of the period. Four of them out of a 
vast multitude have survived in a linger- 
ing state of quasi-vitality to our day—The 
Brave Men of Kent, Dame Durden, The 
Bonny Milk Maid, and Within a Mile of 
Edinburgh Town. In our day the Kentish 
men sometimes sing the song that Tom 
wrote in their honour, with its roystering 
chorus : 


The men of Kent, 
So loyal, brave, and free, 

*Mong Britain’s race, if one surpass, 
A man of Kent is he. 

Dame Durden makes a capital glee, and 
the words and music rattle along together 
in a manner that King Charles heartily 
approved, and which will long preserve the 
little ditty in popular favour : 

Dame Durden kept five serving girls 
To carry the milking pail ; 
She also kept five labouring men 
To use the spade and flail. 
*Twas Moll and Bet, and Doll and Kate, and Dorothy 
Draggletail, 
And Tom and Dick, and Joe and Jack, and Humphrey 
with his flail. 
And Kitty is a charming girl to carry the milking pail. 

The Bonny Milk Maid is a good descrip- 
tion of a country lass by a poet who was 
pre-eminently a Cockney. But like other 
Cockneys of his day and ours, he took much 
real enjoyment in rural scenes; and his 
milkmaid is a true picture of a rustic, and 
not such a caricature of a high-born damsel 





masquerading as a shepherdess, as was the 
fashion of that very artificial age: 


When cold bleak winds do roar, 
And flowerets spring no more. 
The fields that were seen, 
So pleasant and green, 
By winter all candied o’er. 
Oh, how the town lass 
Looks with her white face 
And lips so deadly pale ; 
But it is not so with those that go 
Through frost and snow, with cheeks that glow, 
To carry the milking pail. 


Within a Mile of Edinburgh Town was 
written to please Queen Anne, who was 
fond of Scottish music, as became a scion 
of the House of Stuart. But little of it, as 
now sung, was written by D’Urfey, and 
the air, in imitation of the Scottish manner, 
was composed for Vauxhall Gardens to- 
wards the end of the last century by Hook, 
the father of Theodore Hook, the wit and 
novelist. 

Tom, who had ceased to be able to sing 
in the sere and yellow leaf of his age, fell 
into neglect, if not into penury, and a 
benefit was arranged for him at Drury 
Lane Theatre, which both Steele and Addi- 
son recommended and publicly supported. 
The latter was particularly cordial in the 
Spectator. ‘Tom D’Urfey,” he said, “has 
made the world merry; and I hope they 
will make him easy as long as he stays 
amongst us. This I will take upon me to 
say: they cannot do a kindness to a more 
diverting companion, or a more cheerful, 
honest, or good-natured man.”’ Tom was 
never married, and as a man about town, 
and a frequenter of the coffee-houses, was 
the best known personage of hisday. But 
he long outlived his popularity, and his 
name and his works are now scarcely 
known except to literary antiquaries. 

The second of the popular poets of the 
time was a young Welsh lady, a Mrs. 
Katherine Phillips, who went under the 
pseudonym of “Orinda.” By her contem- 
poraries she was called “the matchless 
Orinda,” and “the most deservedly ad- 
mired Mrs. Katherine Phillips.” John 
Evelyn in his Diary, under date of the 4th 
of February, 1667-8, records that he “saw 
the tragedy of Horace, written by the 
virtuous Mrs. Phillips, acted before their 
majesties.” He underscored and emphasised 
the word “virtuous” to give point to the 
statement that Lady Castlemaine, the 
king’s mistress, who was present, wore 
diamonds worth forty thousand pounds, 
“ far outshining those of the queen.’”” Pepys 
in his Diary, expresses his opinion that 
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Horace was “a silly tragedy.” In this 
opinion it was evident that Evelyn did not 
coincide, for he afterwards cited Orinda 
“as among the most illustrious persons of 
our nation,” and his wife, good Mrs. 
Evelyn, in contrasting her talents and cha- 
racter with those of the Duchess of New- 
castle, to whom she had lately been intro- 
duced, gives Orinda the palm. “The 
duchess is an original. I hope she may 
never have a copy. Never did I see a 
woman so full of herself, so amazingly vain 
and ambitious. What contrary miracles 
does our age produce! This lady, and Mrs. 
Katherine Phillips.” The poems of “the 
matchless Orinda” were circulated in manu- 
script among her friends, and some specu- 
lative and dishonest bookseller, having con- 
trived to procure copies of them, published 
them without her knowledge. The law of 
copyright was neither very clear nor very 
stringent in those days (Shakespeare’s 
sonnets were printed without his consent), 
and instead of suing the printer or the pub- 
lisher for this breach of the eighth com- 
mandment, Mrs. Phillips was driven to the 
necessity of publishing her poems herself. 
She wrote to a friend, whom, in the fashion- 
able affectation of the day, she addressed as 
“ Poliarchus,” from some place in Wales, 
where she resided, setting forth the annoy- 


| ance that this surreptitious publication had 


> 


caused her. “Is there,” she querulously 
asked, “no retreat from the malice of 
this world? I thought a rock and a 
mountain might have hidden me, and 
that it had been free for all to spend their 
solitudes in what reserves they pleased, 
and that our rivers, though they are 
babbling, would not have betrayed the 
follies of impertinent thoughts upon their 
banks; but ’tis only I who am that unfor- 
tunate person that cannot somuch as think 
in private, but must have my imagination 
rifled, and exposed to play the mountebank, 
and dance upon the ropes to entertain all 
the rabble; to undergo all the raillery of 
the wits and all the severity of the wise, 
and to be the sport of some, and of some 
that can’t read averse. This is a most cruel 
accident, and hath made so proportionate 
an impression upon me, that really it hath 
cost me a sharp fit of sickness since I heard 
it.” 

Her friend Poliarchus contrived to stop 
the sale of the piratical book, and under- 
took to bring out a correct edition ; but the 
lady died of small-pox before the work 
appeared, to the great sorrow of all the wits 
and fine ladies of the court. “The small- 


pox,” says Poliarchus, in his introductory 
essay, ‘‘ that malicious disease, as knowing 
how little she would have been concerned 
for her handsomeness, when at the best, 
was not satisfied to be as injurious a printer 
of her face, as the other had been of her 
poems, but treated her with a more fatal 
cruelty than her stationer had treated them ; 
for though he, to her most sensible affliction, 
surreptitiously possessed himself of a false 
copy, and sent those children of her fancy 
into the world so martyred that they were 
more unlike themselves than she could have 
been made had she escaped; that murder- 
ous tyrant (the small-pox), with greater 
barbarity, seized unexpectedly upon her, 
the true original, and to the much juster 
affliction of all the world violently tore 
her out of it, and hurried her untimely 
to the grave, upon the 22nd of June, 
1664, she being then but thirty-one years 
of age.” 


something unusual in a lady, that her hand- 
writing was good and her spelling correct. 
“She wrote familiar letters with strange 
readiness and facility, in a very fair hand 
and with perfect orthography. 
well have called her the English Sappho, 
she of all the female poets of former ages 
being for her verses and her virtues both 
the most highly valued. But she has called 
herself Orinda, a name that deserves to be | 
added to the number of the Muses, and to 
live as long as they! 
have had a statue of porphyry, wrought by 
some great artist equal in skill to Michael 
Angelo, that might have transferred to 
posterity the lasting image of so great a 
person !” 


as Poliarchus was in prose, and in an elegy 
on her death, after rating the small-pox in 
round terms for its cruelty and spite in 
attacking so beautiful, witty, and inspired 
a person, he raised her high above all the 
poets and poetesses of her time—himself 
alone excepted : 





Poliarchus mentions to her praise, as 


We might 





Her merit should 


Cowley was as complimentary in verse 


The certain proofs of our Orinda’s wit 

In her own lasting characters are writ, 
And they will long my praise of them survive, 

Tho’ long, perhaps, too that may live! 

The trade of glory managed by the pen, 
Tho’ great it be, and everywhere is found, 
Does bring in but small profit to us men ; 
*Tis by the number of the sharers drown’d ; 
Orinda, on the female coasts of Fame, 
Engrosses all the goods of her poetic name ; 
She does no partner with her see, 

Does all the business there alone, which we 
Are forced to carry on by a whole company. 


The phrase, “ the female coasts of Fame,” 
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is vile, though the conceit that there was 
but one poetess in England and many 
poets, does credit to Cowley’s proficiency 
in the art of flattery. 

It is difficult to procure a copy of the 
poems of this paragon of poetesses, once 
possessor of “ the female coasts of Fame,” 
nor does the surmounting of the difficulty 
repay the trouble it costs. Orinda was a 
devoted Royalist, and her poems consist 
principally of odes and addresses to the 
king and queen, and to the great lords and 
ladies of the court, on their marriages, and 
other interesting personal events. One 
specimen of the talent, the wit, the clever- 
ness, the genius, whichever it may be, of 
which our ancestors thought so highly, may 
serve to prove two things : firstly, that they 
were easily pleased, and secondly, that the 
taste for poetry in their day was something 
very different from the taste of ours. She 
addresses a friend, one Mrs. Anne Owen, 
under the name of “ Lucasta :” 


I did not live until this time 
Crown’d my felicity, 

When I could say without a crime, 
I am not thine, but thee. 


This carcass breathed, and waked, and slept, 
So that the world believed 

There was a soul the motions kept, 
But they were all deceived. 


For as a watch by art is wound 
To motion, such was mine, 
But never had Orinda found 
A soul till she found thine. 


There is more in the same style, neither 
much worse nor much better. Where 
are now the works of the matchless 
Orinda, the delight of her age? They 
sleep in her forgotton folio, and are as 
unknown to modern readers as the poems, 
if there be any, of the dwellers in another 
planet. 

Abraham Cowley, the last of the popular 
trio, is a poet of much greater mark than 
Tom D’Urfey and Mrs. Phillips, though his 
fame, or what is left of it, depends more 
upon the account given of him in Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets than upon his own 
writings. Mrs. Phillips was “the match- 
less ;”’ to Cowley was reserved the epithet 
of “the incomparable.” He was essentially 
a man of his own time, and of no other, 
and neither looked before nor after—as all 
great poets do. His poems abound in con- 
ceits and prettinesses, in wordy quirks, in 
quibbles, and in quodlibets, and when he 
gives birth to a great thought, as he some- 
times does, he is apt to overlay it with 


under the weight of her ribbons, her laces, 
her velvets, and her furbelows, till the 
poor beauty is scarcely able to waddle 
under the mass of finery. A tone of melan- 
choly pervades his writings; and as he 
calls himself ‘the melancholy Cowley,” it 
is to be supposed that such was the real 
character of his mind, as well as of his 
poems. In one of his compositions he 
asks, half ambitiously, half despondently : 


What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come mine own? 


Posterity, without thinking of him, has re- 
plied, “ Nothing!” He could not accom- 
plish so great a task. He was, however 
much he may have been admired in his 
own age, for his age, and for his age only. 
He was born in London in 1618, the son of 
a grocer in Fleet-street. He died in 1667, 
in his forty-ninth year, at his country house 
in Chertsey, whither he had retired to live 
a life of rural and philosophic solitude. In 
his youth and early prime he was a Royalist, 
involved in the troubles of the Revolution. 
His first step in life was an appointment as 
private secretary to Lord Jermyn, after- 
wards Earl of St. Alban’s, with whom he 
went to Paris in 1646, his principal duty 
being to translate from secret cipher the 
confidential correspondence of the king and 
queen. He remained abroad for ten years, 
living no one very well knewhow. At the 
end of that time he returned to England. 
ostensibly to pursue the practice of medi- 
cine, which he had studied, or feigned to 
study, while on the Continent, but, in reality, 
it is supposed, to report the state of affairs 
in England to the exiled royal family and 
their friends in Paris. On the death of 
Cromwell, and the subsequent restoration 
of Charles the Second, he expected to ob- 
tain the mastership of the Savoy, which it 
appears had been promised to him by 
Charles the First and by Charles the 
Second. But Charles the Second forgot 
him, as he did so many other friends, 
though some tardy and inefficient amends 
were made for his zealous services by the 
grant of a beneficial lease of the queen’s 
lands at Chertsey. Here he wrote poems, 
and cultivated flowers and vegetables, but, 
having overheated himself at haymaking 
in one of his own fields, he caught a violent 
cold, of which he died. All the minor poets 
and littérateurs of the day rushed into print, 
and sang odes and elegies in praise of the 
“jncomparable” writer who had departed. 
And oblivion, stealing silently over his 





words, to smother his Venus, as it were, 


memory, left him, like others as great or 
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greater, to the antiquarians of literature, 
a mere name, with the vaguest of memories 
attached to it. The late Sir Robert Peel, 
in a memorable speech in parliament, ex- 
humed from the musty towers where Cow- 
ley’s poems slumber undisturbed, a very 
beautiful aud striking passage, which, with 
a faint twinkle, will doubtless tend to pre- 
serve his memory as long as books of 
poetical extracts continue to be published. 
The poet speaks of a period of national 
peril, of impending civil strife, and of a 
deed unperpetrated that, if perpetrated, 
would be one of national disgrace : 

Come the eleventh plague rather than this should be! 

Come, sink us rather in the sea! 

Come rather pestilence, and mow us down! 

Come God’s sword rather than our own; 

Let rather Roman come again, 

Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane. 


In all the bonds we ever bore, 
We 7 ie we sighed, we wept—we never blushed 
before 


! 

I now arrive at the unpopular poet. All 
this time, when these and others of even a 
smaller calibre appeared as large as Tritons 
to the critical minnows of that paltry age, 
one of the greatest poets that England 
ever produced was alive. The people 
were not great readers, and nobody knew 
him. Few had ever heard of him. Those 
who had heard of him—King Charles and 
his courtiers among the number—shrugged 
their shoulders at mention of his name. 
He had mingled in politics, had made him- 
self a power in prose if not in verse, and 
had, unluckily for his fortunes, taken the 
losing side. He had been for Cromwell 
and the Commonwealth, and his fortunes 
had been wrecked by the Restoration. He 
kept a little school for day-scholars in 
Bride-court, Fleet-street. He was old 
and blind. To speak of him, except 
with disrespect as a Roundhead and a 
bad subject, was to incur the suspicion 
of the court and of all the fashion- 
able people who took their tone from 
it. He earned his bitter and _ too 
scanty bread with agony and tears; and 
was only too glad to accept a very mean 
and paltry dole from a speculative book- 
seller who had faith in him (to the extent 
of five pounds), for a work that has put 
many hundreds of thousands of pounds 
into the pockets of the printers and book- 
sellers of the last two centuries. The name of 
this poor unpopular poet was John Milton. 
Nobody knew him in his own day. Every- 
body knows him in ours. His fame ex- 
tends wherever the English language is 


Sonnets, and his Paradise Lost, are part of 
the mind and education of every person of 
British blood or descent, who aspires to 
hold the position of a gentleman or a lady, 
or to the possession of ordinary informa- 
tion on subjects of English poetry and 
literature. Not to know Tom D’Urfey, 
Katherine Phillips, and Abraham Cowley, 
the idols of their time, is neither a wonder 
nor a disgrace among well-educated people. 
Not to know John Milton and his immortal 
works, is to be a dunce or an ignoramus, 
or at least an exceedingly illiterate person. 
Popular poets look to your laurels! Un- 
popular poets take heart of grace, and gain 
such satisfaction as you can from the hope 
that if this age knows you not, a wiser 
posterity will do you justice! 





A STARTLING REPORT. 





A sINGULAR adventure befel me during 
the late American war. I was with Ge- 
neral Blenerhasset during the early part 
of his triumphant march through Georgia, 
but falling sick at Penaquoddy, and — 
unable any longer to sit on my horse, 
and a young German lieutenant, named 
Rabenstein, who had been wounded in the 
leg, were left behind, about forty miles 
north of Savannah, at a small farm-house 
belonging to an old Reb farmer. 

We both felt down-hearted enough, you 
may imagine, as we heard the last bugle- 
call of our regiment die away in the dis- 
tance, and felt that there we were lying 
behind in the backwater, while the stur- 
dier rowers were pulling in for the winning 
post. 

“Vas ist dis for a voonder?” said Ra- 
benstein, tapping his pipe viciously on the 
sill of the farm-house window. “ Potz 
hoondred tausend and a sandbag over, ve 
shan’t see old Jeff make his last bow now. I 
could knock out my brains with my crutch 
to think of it. Sapperment, everybody has 
the luck but me. Never mind—there’s one 
good thing— 


They'll hang up Jeff on a sour apple-tree 
When they go marching home. 


No one to talk to here but the old man and 
his frow, and that sulky nigger. I shall go 
in and hurry up the tea-fixings.” So saying, 
he began to pound at the bolted door by 
no means in the sweetest of tempers, for 
his leg pained him a good deal at times. 





spoken, and his Lycidas, his Comus, his 


“Tf I'd only got my pistol,” said he, “I 
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be darned if I wouldn’t blow in this ver- 
dammter door.” 

“The old man’s coming, I hear him 
shuffling,” I said, listening. ‘“ Have a little 
patience, Rabenstein; the old couple are 
deaf, you know. It is our interest to keep 
them civil. Doucement, mon gar¢gon, dou- 
cement.” 

“You are too civil to them by half, cap,” 
said my young lieutenant; “I don’t 
like these darned Rebs, and I wouldn’t 
trust them an inch from mein nose.” 
(Then he turned and looked regretfully up 
the road.) “Ja, and there go our brave 
Husaren immer forwarts. Ach, mein 
Gott !” 

“T hear him shuffling,” I said, listening 
at the keyhole. 

** Shuffle, shuffle—that’s what all the 
darned Rebs do. Here, open thou the door, 
old fool!’ and he shouted loud enough to 
wake the Seven Sleepers. 

“Why, I declare 1 hear a horse’s hoofs,” 
I said, listening again. 

“ That’s some Reb trick—get your pistol 
out, cap. They’ve got some one hidden 
there.” From the very beginning we had 
both entertained a strange suspicion of the 
place. 

At that moment the door of the farm- 
house flew open, and a rough-looking man 
in a workman’s dress came out, leading a 
horse. He had saddle-bags very full of 
something, he carried a pistol in his belt, 
and a horn was slung round him. He 
scowled at us as he leaped on his horse. 

“* What have you in those bags?” said 
Rabenstein. 

“ What’s that to you, Dutchman ?” said 
the man, looking down at his pistols in what 
I almost thought was a menacing manner. 
“Who chose you president of these re- 
gions?” And as he said this he struck 
spurs in his horse, blew his horn loudly, 
and dashed down the road leading to 
Penaquoddy. 

*“ A Reb, a verdammter Reb, as sure as 
a pig likes peaches; but what could I do ?” 
said Rabenstein. “I couldn’t stop him 
without my six-shooter; ach fiir meine 
tapfre Husaren !”’ 

Just then the farmer, a low - looking, 
sour old man, with a week’s beard on 
his chin, came past us, and shielding his 
eyes from the sun, stood staring down the 
road. ‘ 

** Who are you looking for?” I said: 
“are you expecting anybody ?” 

The old man’s eyes twinkled with sly 
malice as he turned slowly round and re- 





plied, “‘ Looking to see if my friends are 
coming.” 

“ Darn him, he means the Rebs; we 
shall be cut into mincemeat,’’ said Raben- 
stein. ‘Now, look here, old skunk,” he 
said, turning sharp on the astonished old 
man, and laying his rough brown hand on 
his shoulder, “ we are officers of the United 
States army, and we insist on knowing 
who that man was who has just on a big 
bony horse trotted off so schnell ?” 

“That man with the saddle-bags ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That smart fellow with the brown coat 
and blue-peaked cap ?” 

** Yes, old coon.” 

** What he that blew the horn ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What the fellow who came out just 
before me P” 

“ Yes, yes, old Dickerkopf; come, no 
more sliding about—answer.” 

“That? Why that’s the Penaquoddy 
postman,” said the old man, exploding in a 
cackling vexatious langh; “ Wal! I reckon 
you are the queerest Dutchman I ever saw 
in these parts.” 

“ What, and carries pistols P” 

“ Yes, *bliged; the roads are so full now 
with these all-fired thieves, who pretend 
to belong to your army, and do nothing 


but rob, and steal, and molest honest people | 


—hang them !” 

*“ Look here, old cuss,’”’ said Raben- 
stein, “ you keep a civil tongue in your old 
shaky head, or I'll send for a guard of 
meine tapfre Husaren, meine wilde jiger, 
and have an eighteen-pound shot tied to 
your leg. Put a handie to my name, if 
you please; my name is Lieutenant Raben- 
stein.” 

I somehow caught the infection from 
Rabenstein, and began to regard the old 
couple with extreme suspicion. 

That night when we went to bed (we 


slept in the same room) Rabenstein broke | 
All at once he limped out of | 


out again. 
bed. 

“ Storm and wetter,’ said he. 
I can’t sleep here, nohow. No, nohow I 
can’t fix it. There’s some mischief up; 
that old coon is too silent. Look at these 
verdammter cans (here he kicked a row of 
cans at one end of the room) who knows 
what they are, perhaps nitro-glycerine, or 
picrate of potash, or some verdammter 
thing to burn and blow us to the moon. 
Then look at this big cupboard here by my 
bed, of course locked by the Seven Sleepers 
of Cordova, who knows what it is—suppose 
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it leads to some devil’s trap or other, or to 
some back-stairs to let the Rebs in on us 
to cut our throats venn ve schlafen. Oh 
vere are my tapfre Husaren ?”’ 

“Don’t make a row with those cans, 
now, at this time of night,” said I. 

“Oh no; and be burnt in our beds. 
is goot.” 

“ They are only oil-jars.” 

— and what feeds fire better than 
oil ?” 

“ Well, if you will be unreasonable, throw 
them out of window at once, and let me 
go to sleep, there’s a good fellow.” 

“T’ve a good mind to set the place alight 
as a warning to Rebs how to behave another 
time ; that’s me, cap.” 

“Rabenstein, I shall let you do nothing 
half so rash and cruel. You must first 
prove the oil was put here for the purpose 
of basting us.” 

But it was all no use. Rabenstein was 
half mad with suspicion and anger. 

Opening the window my irascible and 
suspicious lieutenant took two or three of 
the cans and tossed them into the court- 
yard below. It was no use my trying to 
restrain him. 

Presently a window below opened, and 
the old man looked out and shouted up to us 
to stop. “ Here I say, strangers,” he cried, 
“none of those tricks: you are spilling all the 
paraffine oil the carrier left here for Mr. 
Jackson’s stores at Penaquoddy, and I’m 
answerable for it.” 

“Didn’t I tell you,” said Rabenstein, 
turning to me, then throwing out another 
can, “he is going to set fire to the place, 
and this is to make it go easy. He sent 
for it.” 

“Look here, liftenant,’’ shouted the old 
man, “if you'll only let me and my missus 
dress, we'll come at once and move those 
oil-jars as they seem to kinder rile you.” 

Contented with this diplomatic arrange- 
ment, Rabenstein yielded, and presently 
out the oil-cans were carried by the old 
farmer, his wife, and his old negro. 

“So!’’ said Rabenstein, with fine Ger- 
man emphasis, as the last oil-ean was taken 
down-stairs, and the door closed upon us. 
“ Nevertheless I shall not sleep unless you 
watch, cap—we’ll take it by turns.” 

The next day after breakfast a sullen 
old negro, who kept slouching about with 
a short axe in his hand, once more aroused 
Rabenstein’s suspicions. 

“First sign he makes I'll make the 
tallest dead body of that verdammter 
nigger, verstehen sie ?” 


Zat 


We were out that afternoon sitting on 
the grass in the orchard beyond the garden 
smoking our cigars, when all at once we 
saw in the distance the old farmer lighting 
a weed fire, the blue smoke of which soon 
rose high above the roof of the farm-house. 
Rabenstein instantly seized his crutches 
and hurried to the spot. 

“ Look here, thou old coon,” he shouted, 
“you put out that fire, or I'll tie you to 
one of these apple-trees, and leave you 
there all night. I and the cap here won’t 
have signals made to Reb bush-whackers, 
nohow, verstehen sie ?”’ 

“T didn’t mean any harm, gentlemen,” 
said the old farmer, reluctantly raking out 
the fire. “I want to go on smoothly: we 
ain’t all thieves down here in Georgia, 
though we may prefer Jeff Davis to your 
old railsplitter.” 

“All I say is, you put ont that fire,” 
was Rabenstein’s only answer; “ we won’t 
have it, verstehen sie ?” 

We were just dozing off after our pipe 
and a glass of cold monongahela, when a 
horrible noise aroused us. It was a clatter 
as of a hundred watchmen springing their 
rattles at once. 

“That’s another signal,” said Raben- 
stein; “come, cap, draw your sword, and 
let’s have a shy at the Rebs. If we don’t 
frighten them a bit in this darned place we 
shall be made mincemeat of, I know, before 
another sundown, verstehen sie—ach fiir 
meine alte Husaren—wo sind sie, tapfre 
Krieger.” 

A dash over a hedge soon brought us 
into a second orchard, and a little gap from 
that led into a corn-field, from whence the 
noise proceeded. 

“ Quick, threes about,” said Rabenstein ; 
“now, cap, we'll just drop down on their 
sentinel before the others come up.” 

We were quickly round the corner of a 
stack, and there we found the enemy; a 
little brown, sly urchin, who was eating a 
slice of yellow pumpkin-pie with one hand, 
while with the other he sprang a great, 
flapping, bird-minder’s wooden rattle. 

I laughed, but Rabenstein was angry at 
the mistake. He gave the boy a box on 
the ears and confiscated his rattle. 

That evening, at tea, over our johnny- 
cakes and hyson, the old farmer and his 
wife were most indignant at our behaviour, 
our suspicions, and more especially our 
treatment of their grandchild, the valorous 
bird-minder. They wanted to be civil, 
they said, and make the best of the re- 





verses of war, yet we still remained suspi- 
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cious and tyrannical. If it was to be like 
this they would give up the house to us, 
fixings and all, and go right away to their 
married daughter at Penaquoddy. 

Rabenstein interrupted them by drawing 
his six-shooter. ‘I don’t mean no harm,”’ 
he said, “old folks, but if that nigger of 
yours keeps loafing about behind my chair 
with that hatchet of his, I'll put a bullet 
in him sure as there’s scales on an alli- 
gator; verstehen, sie ?” 

That night we went to bed by no means 
reassured. We remained for an hour talk- 
ing, for the harvest moon was glowing like 
a yellow lamp over the corn-fields, and the 
windows had no blinds. We discussed our 
danger, and resolved, if surprised, to die 
fighting ; for with Rabenstein lame, and 
myself still worse, escape on foot was im- 
possible. “ And if the time does come, I'll 
just keep my last barrel for that old skunk 
below,” said Rabenstein. 

My sleep was first, and about four o’clock 
I awoke and took my place in an old bee- 
hive chair by the window, near my bed, 
and opposite the locked cupboard which 
had already roused my comrade’s sus- 
picions. 

“‘ Sapperment,” he said, drowsily, as he 
turned in between the sheets, “ wie heiss 
ist es, vas is dis for thoonder, verstehen 
sie ?’”’ and in a minute or two after his pipe 
dropped from his mouth on the floor, and 
he fell asleep murmuring his favourite 
lamentation, “Wo sind die tapfre Hus- 
aren!” 

There was thunder in the air, and the 
night was oppressively hot, the sky 
black, sullen, and starless. I opened the 
window and listened; no sound but a 
distant, uneasy muttering. It must have 
been near daybreak that, overcome with 
fatigue and the thunder heat, I fell asleep. 
My dreams were unpleasant. I dreamt 
the floor suddenly broke into a blaze under 
my feet, and that through the flames I saw 
the rifles of a whole rebel regiment pointed 
at us, while the old farmer sniggered in a 
corner at our discomfiture. I awoke once, 
and thought I heard the sound of hoofs, 
and fancied some of the Reb cavalry had 
already got upon ourtrack. Then I dreamt 
that the old couple had poisoned us, and as 
we lay writhing and helpless in the agonies 
of death they came to our bedside, and 
with hideous faces, distorted by malice and 
revenge, taunted us with being so easily 
deceived. 

The sharp, clear report of a pistol awoke 
me. Ina moment I had seized my sword 


and roused Rabenstein. My first thought 
was that the old man had murdered the 
young German as he slept, and that the 
next barrel was to seal my fate. But I 
was mistaken; the shot, I felt, directly I 
was quite awake, must have been fired 
through the open window at one of us. 

It was light enough to see everything in 
the room, and as we stared at each other, 
uncertain from whence an assailant might 
spring upon us, Rabenstein, with a ghostly 
look of fixed horror that seemed to turn 
his face into stone, pointed to the cup- 
board door. Yes, there from beneath it 
was creeping out a winding stream of 
thick crimson blood, which, in a moment, 
widened over the floor almost to our very 
feet. 

‘‘ Some one has been murdered there,” I 
said, and I flew at the door, and tried to 
break it open with my heavy cavalry sabre. 
There was a crash within as of some one 
falling, but no reply to our cries. Raben- 
stein, always more hot and excitable than 
myself, solved the question in a prompt 
way. Placing his revolver to the keyhole, 
he blew the door open with a single shot. 

Ina moment we dragged down the planks 
and beheld, not a man weltering in his blood, 
but a great broken bottle of preserved 
red currants, which, newly corked, had 
fermented with the heat, and had exploded 
in the alarming manner I have described. 
The flowing red juice under the door might 
have alarmed persons with less reason to 
be suspicious than ourselves. 

“Vas ist dis for a voonder ?” said Ra- 
benstein, still unconvinced, and poking 
among the bottle of preserves with the 
point of his sword. 

We got rarely laughed at when we told 
the story the next morning to the old 
farmer and his wife, and from that time 
till the day we left, about three weeks 
afterwards, to join our regiment, we lived 
in great harmony with the old couple, 
whom we found, the moment our suspicions 
were dispelled, and we could see facts by 
the clear light of common sense, to be the 
most harmless people in the world. 





IN THAT STATE OF LIFE 
es =e 
CHAPTER XIV. 

Wuen John Miles reached home on Satur- 
day afternoon, he found that a poor woman 
in a distant part of the parish lay dying, 
and had sent more than once to ask for 
him. ’Liza was much put out at her master’s 
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setting off without his dinner, which, as 
she said, was “just done to a turn,” in ex- 

ectation of his arrival, and would be “all 
spiled by the time he come back.” The 
joint, however, had time to get cold, and to 
accrue parsley unto itself before he re- 
turned. The poor woman begged him to 
remain and read to her, and he did so, until 
all was over. Saddened in spirit, and weary 
in body, at last he got home shortly before 
eight, and broke his fast. Then he washed 
and dressed himself, knowing that even in 
such an emergency as the present, it be- 
hoved him to regard appearances before 
seeking an interview with Sir Andrew and 
Lady Herriesson. After seeing to some 
necessary matters connected with his duties 
for the morrow, he started to walk up to 
the great house. 

Ten o’clock was striking as he reached it. 

At the hall-door stood a fly, with two 
reeking horses; and John was informed 
that Sir Andrew was particularly engaged 
with some strangers, who had just ar- 
rived. 

“‘ Never mind,” persisted John. “ Let Sir 
Andrew or her ladyship know that I am 
here, and must see one or other of them on 
most urgent business.” 

He was at once admitted. 

‘ In the library, with his back to the fire, 
his arrogant face purple with excitement, 
his short thick grey hair bristling, as it 
seemed, from the same cause, over his 
narrow little head, stood Sir Andrew. Op- 
posite him were Lowndes Cartaret and Mr. 
Forbes. Lady Herriesson was in an arm- 
chair. She was more mildly affected than 
her lord by Lowndes’s extraordinary state- 
| ment, but she moaned and shook her head, 
and feebly echoed Sir Andrew from time 
to time. The young man had told his story 
as succinctly as possible ; but his story was 
not the whole truth. He had decided that 
it was unnecessary to state in what capacity 
Miss Pomeroy had been an inmate of Beck- 
worth House. He glided over her introduc- 
tion there, stating that “she was kind 
enough to make herself of use” to his 
mother in reading, and various other ways. 
It was not his object to wound the Her- 
riesson pride, and set them in antagonism 
to himself. Sir Andrew managed to con- 
tain himself, until Lowndes reached the 
climax of his narrative. Then he burst 
forth : 

“* Damnation, sir! with the curate? The 
curate of this parish? It’s impossible! I 
say it’s impossible !” 

“Quite impossible!” murmured Lady 





Herriesson. “And on Thursday morning ? 

And this is Saturday night! ... The man 

has been away, certainly, but—oh ! it’s not 
ssible !” 

“ All I know, Sir Andrew, is the fact 
that Miss Pomeroy left my mother’s roof, 
under the protection of some one whom 
my mother believed to be the curate of this 
place, and who came with the avowed in- 
tention of restoring her to your care. When 
I learnt from Mr. Forbes that you had 
heard nothing of her, I resolved to lose no 
time in placing you in possession of these 
facts.” 

“We are very much indebted to you for 
all the trouble you have taken in this pain- 
ful business, Mr. Cartaret,” said Sir An- 
drew, pompously. 

“Impossible to say how much indebted 
we are,” came from the folds of Lady Her- 
riesson’s handkerchief, which she held to 
her eyes. 

“JT can’t believe it yet,” continued the 
baronet. ‘But by Heaven, ifit turns out to 
be true, I'll strip his gown off his back. I'll 
set the bishop on him, as sure as his name 
is Miles. If her going off like this has 
been a blind of his to make Lady Her- 
riesson and me consent to a marriage——” 

“Have you any reason to suspect that 
such was .... was Miss Pomeroy’s wish ? 
that she fancied this fellow Miles at all?” 
interrupted Lowndes. The question was 
not lost upon Mr. Forbes, who, in the 
journey down, had noted many indications 
of the real nature of the young man’s in- 
terest in the case. 

“No... well, I’m fairly puzzled. . . I 
don’t know what to say. She was always 
going to the village, pretending it was to 
visit the poor. I taxed her, one day that 
we had a discussion, with carrying on a 
flirtation with the curate, but she denied 
that she ever met him, except accidentally, 
for a minute or two, and, by Jove! she 
would not have denied it if it had been 
true. She liked doing that sort of thing. 
The rascal must have got round her in 
some extraordinary way, if it isso... I'll 
send down to the village, and see if he is 
returned.” 

His hand was on the bell, when the 
groom of the chambers entered, and an- 
nounced that the Reverend Mr. Miles was 
below. 

“ D—n it, Forbes,” cried Sir Andrew, 
turning to the lawyer, “this looks as if it 
were true! Show him in instantly.” 

John had never yet felt at his ease in the 
great house. Less than ever did he do so 
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as he crossed the threshold of the drawing- 
room that night. He met four antagonistic 
faces directed towards him, and two of 
them were unknown to him. John glanced 
at the lawyer, and felt that this stranger, 
whoever he might be, was scrutinising him 
keenly. He turned to the younger man, 
and, though by no means favourably im- 
pressed, experienced that kind of unplea- 
sant fascination which compels one to look 
again. Lowndes stuck his glass in his eye, 
and “took stock ” of the curate, from his 
rubicund face down to his large, well- 
rubbed hands (which Lowndes knew must 
be smelling of yellow soap), and thence to 
his capacious feet. John had walked fast, 
and was warm. Lowndes derived infinite 
satisfaction from a careful survey of the 
rival before him. The contrast between 
the two was curious. One might be likened 
to an impudent supercilious terrier, who 
regards the world disparagingly ; the other 
to an ungainly shepherd’s dog, whose 
fidelity and watchfulness wear but a sorry 
coat. 

“ Tt isn’t possible,” said Lowndes to him- 
self, as he curled the ends of his moustache, 
“that she can care for a fellow like that.” 
But before the interview was over, another 
voice had replied, “He has that within 
him which you have not. She respects 
him: she cannot respect you. Therefore, 
to such an one as she even this is possible, 
that she should marry a fellow with a nose 
like a lobster, who doesn’t know what 
the devil to do with his hands and his 
feet !”’ 

The proceedings opened thus. The door 
had scarcely closed behind Miles before Sir 
Andrew shouted out, “ Well, sir! what 
have you come here to say, eh ?”’ 

John glanced at the strangers. “ What 
Ihave to say, Sir Andrew, must be said 
privately to you and Lady 2 

“Oh, never mind these gentlemen, sir. 
They are friends of mind, and you arrive 
very opportunely to confront them, and to 
meet their charge, if you can. Shall I 
tell you what they say, sir? That Miss 
Pomeroy’s evasion from this house is your 
doing.” 

“It is untrue,” replied John, simply. 

“Pardon me, Sir Andrew; there is no 
proof—we did not advance that,” said 
Forbes. 

“Well, then that you induced her to 
leave Beckworth House with you two days 
ago.” 

“ That is true. I am here to tell you so.” 

“Oh! you are, are you? You confess it, 








then? And where the devil has she been 
ever since ?” 

“Under my aunt, Mrs. Hicks’s, roof at 
Salisbury.” 

** And why were we not apprised of the 
fact before ?” 

“Well, the truth is, Miss Pomeroy de- 


stroyed both a telegram and a letter that I | 


wrote to Lady Herriesson on Thursday. I 
only learnt this last night.” 

“*T don’t believe it. I don’t believe one 
word of it. Why the devil, sir, did you 
take her to any aunt of yours, instead of 
bringing her here? It is a plant. I see 
the whole thing now. I believe you knew 
where she was all along. You thought, 
after all this scandal, that we should be 
only too glad to consent to her marrying 
any one—even a fellow like you. But 
you'll find yourself mistaken, sir. I look 


upon you as an unmitigated rascal, and [ | 


shall put the bishop in possession of all the 
facts of the case to-morrow.” 

“You are disgracing yourself, Sir An- 
drew,” said John, who grew more and 
more self-possessed as the baronet’s rage 
increased—“ you are disgracing yourself 
far more than you can injure me by your 
unwarrantable suspicions. When I left 
this, on Monday, I knew as little where 
Miss Pomeroy was as yourself. I followed 
up a slight clue till I found her, under cir- 
cumstances which made it very advisable 
that she should be removed at once to other 
keeping.” 

* You own it! 
coolness is amazing! As if Mrs. Cartaret’s, 
of Beckworth (whom I know well, by 
name), was not better than any Mrs. 
Hicks’s! Miss Pomeroy disgraced herself, 
and has caused Lady Herriesson great 
anxiety by her conduct; but the refuge 
she sought was at least respectable. At 


any rate, with Mrs. Cartaret she was under | 


good protection.” 


“T am afraid, very far from it,” said | 


John, quietly. 

Lowndes bit his lip. Before he could 
speak, Sir Andrew exclaimed : 

“What do you mean by that, sir? 
Come, I insist upon your speaking. No 
prevarications.” 

“T will tell you what I mean, Sir An- 
drew. I found Miss Pomeroy made the 
subject of coarse jokes from railway-guards 
and servants, owing to Mr. Cartaret’s atten- 
tions, a young man, apparently, of very lax 
principles, whom it is not good for any girl's 
name to be coupled with.” 

“Oh! indeed? Well, this is Mr. Cartaret. 
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If you have anything further to say about 
him, except what you have gathered from 
the low gossip of servants, perhaps you will 
be good enough to say it to his face.” 

The two young men looked at each other 
fixedly for a moment. John would not 
have been human had not a pang of bitter 
jealousy shot across his heart as his eye 
fell upon the carelessly graceful lines of 
Lowndes’s figure. He leaned against the 
mantelpiece, his hands in his pockets, his 
legs crossed. John sighed. It was but an 
instant. 
out betraying surprise at the announce- 
ment, said, calmly : 

“No, I have nothing to add, except this, 
that Miss Pomeroy left Beckworth, at last, 
by Mrs. Cartaret’s desire. I had urged 
her returning here; but in vain. When 
Mrs. Cartaret insisted upon her leaving, 
therefore, I induced her to accept my 
aunt’s pretection until some plan for her 
future can be decided on.” 

“ And, on your oath, as a clergyman,” 
said Sir Andrew, in his most magisterial 
veice, “have you no hope that such a 
‘plan for the future’ may be her accept- 
ance of beggary and a curate’s cottage, eh ? 
On your oath, sir, have you or have you 
not tried to persuade Miss Pomeroy to 
marry you?” 

His unfortunate trick of colouring up to 
the roots of his hair was never more dis- 
tressing to John than at that moment. 
After an instant’s hesitation he said : 

“Most men would decline to answer 


| your question, Sir Andrew; but I shall not 


do so. Yes, I have asked Miss Pomeroy to 
be my wife; and, in spite of discourage- 
ment, the dearest hope of my life still is, 
that she may one day consent to be mine. 
I have done nothing underhand. Although 
I have loved her for years, I should never 
have dreamt of speaking to her, but for her 
leaving home as she did, That altered the 
case. I spoke to her for the first time last 
night, after she told me she was resolutely 
determined not to return here. I do not 
think myself called upon to repeat what 
passed. I have told you straightforwardly 
what my hopes are, that you may not 
accuse me of deception. She has a home 
with my aunt for as long as she likes to 
remain there.” 

“Your candour is really refreshing, Mr. 
Miles. Well, at least now, we know what 
we are about, and whom we have got to deal 
with!” Sir Andrew’s rage was at white 
heat. He no longer flung his words about 
wildly, but spoke with a concentrated es- 


IN THAT STATE OF LIFE, 


He recovered himself; and with- 
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sence of venom. “I am glad you have 
made this last admission, sir. It is the 
only word of truth you have spoken for the 
last quarter of an hour, I believe. I have no 
doubt that, under cover of your cloth, you 
have got an influence over this girl, until 
she has consented to complete her disgrace 
by marrying you. Now look here: you 
think this will be a very fine thing for you, 
I suppose ; that, when the thing is done, I 
shall relent, and make a provision for any 
brats you may have: you will find yourself 
utterly mistaken. Miss Pomeroy has no 
claims of any sort upon me. If she chooses 
to marry you, or the groom, she may. She 
shall never have one farthing of my money, 
if I can help it.” 

“T am very sure she would not accept 
it,” said John, at last warming. “I shall 
not stoop to deny anything you please to 
say, Sir Andrew. It is useless to argue 
with a man in your condition of mind, and 
who forgets himself, as a gentleman, so far 
as to use the language you do. There is 
Miss Pomeroy’s address ”’ (he laid a paper 
on the table). “She desired me to beg 
that you would not go to her, as she was 
resolved not to return here ; but about that 
you will act as you think fit. Good even- 
ing, Lady Herriesson.”’ 

And without waiting for another word 
from Sir Andrew, he strode to the door, 
passed through the vast dimly-lit hall, and 
out, down a flight of steps, into the dark- 
ness. Poor John Miles! He was but 
meeting with that reward which so often 
attends the purest and noblest actions in 
life —— misconstruction and ingratitude on 
all sides. 

What happened at Mortlands, after 
John had left, was this. Lady Herriesson, 
after feebly moaning that she always 
thought so, that she never had had a good 
opinion of Mr. Miles since that sermon of 
his about the Prodigal Son, which Mand 
admired, and which she thonght so shock- 
ing and subversive; Lady Herriesson 
roused herself to the exigence of things 
present, and ordered supper for her guests. 
Sir Andrew said of course Mr. Cartaret 
would not think of leaving Mortlands that 
night ? and the common act of hospitality 
was gladly accepted. Lowndes had every 
desire to ingratiate himself with his hosts ; 
and when he so willed it, no one could be 
more agreeable. The groom of the chambers 
showed him his room, that he might wash 
his hands; but apparently, Mr. Forbes was 
not as particular about his (has not the 
law always clean hands ?); or else it was 
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that he wished to say a word to Sir An- 
drew in private. I presume he gave the 
baronet the benefit of his guess as to the 
nature of Lowndes’s interest in this matter, 
and that he pointed out what a golden 
solution to the difficult question, What was 
to become of the young lady now? such a 
marriage as this would be. Sir Andrew’s 
shrewdness, unassisted, would hardly have 
prepared him to receive without surprise 
the confidence that was made to him later 
in the evening. For Lowndes felt driven 
by John Miles’s words to avow himself in 
a way that he had never dreamt of doing 
when he entered the house. 

“ After the things Mr. Miles thought fit 
to say, Sir Andrew, it is due to myself and 
to you, that I should speak.” 

“* My dear Mr. Cartaret,”’ said Sir An- 
drew, blandly, “I assure you I don’t attach 
the smallest importance to the lies that 
fellow chose to utter.” 

“ They were not altogether lies, Sir An- 
drew. I dare say he heard that gossip, and 
I want to explain it to you. Iam sorry to 
say, I have been a loose fish a“ 

*¢ Oh, we all have—all have in our time! 
what of that? Wild oats, eh?” but the 
baronet had gathered unto himself, in the 
course of years, such a harvest of respecta- 
bility, that it was hard to believe in the 
crop to which he referred. 

“The fact is, I admire Miss Pomeroy 
more than any girl I have ever seen. I 
have never thought of marriage, to tell you 
the honest truth, till now. And I certainly 
should not have spoken to you on the 
subject at present, feeling as I do, quite 
ignorant of what her sentiments towards 
me are, but that I have been in a measure 
forced into this, as you see. After what 
has been said, I wish you to understand, 
Sir Andrew, that my hope is, sooner or 
later, to persuade Miss Pomeroy to become 
my wife.” 

Sir Andrew held out his hand. 

“ Spoken like a gentleman, Mr. Cartaret. 
I can only say that Lady Herriesson and 





I wish you every success with this very 
wilful girl. Her conduct, which has been 
the cause of such grief to Lady Herriesson, 
could hardly have justified us, I candidly 
own, in expecting her to make so excellent 
a match; but she is so eccentric, one doesn’t 
know what she may do. She refused one 
of the greatest matches in the county just 
before she went off. No arguing with her 
—as obstinate asa mule! However, now, 
I should hope, in fact I have little doubt, 
she will see the necessity, in the position in 
which she has placed herself, of—of—ac- 
cepting you.” 

Lowndes could hardly help smiling, 
thoroughly in earnest though he was. 

“No, Sir Andrew. It is because I feel 
sure she will not accept me from necessity, 
that I mean to ask her. I propose to go to 
Salisbury to-morrow.” 

Sir Andrew warmly approved of “striking 
the iron while it is hot,” as he called it. The 
baronet was to follow him the next morn- 
ing; it being judged wiser that Lowndes 
should have his interview with Maud _ be- 
fore her step-father’s arrival. None of the 
party from the great house were at church 
that morning. In the afternoon the dog- 
cart drove Lowndes to the station, to meet 
the only Sunday up-train. 
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